Would  You  Give  Your  Children  Their 
Allowances  for  Ten  Years  in  Advance? 


It  is  not  enough  to  leave  wealth  alone.  To  insure  a 
lifetime  of  comfort  rather  than  a few  years  of  extrava- 
gant luxury  requires  a competent  financial  manager. 

Our  trust  department  is  taking  up  the  burden  many 
of  our  well-to-do  citizens  have  laid  down  and  provid- 
ing a valuable  continuity  in  the  management  of  their 
property. 


This  and  many  other  phases  of  trusteeship  are  described 
in  a handily  indexed  new  booklet  “Unusual  Group 
Judgment”  which  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
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AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 

SHOE  SHOE 

APPAREL 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 

40  South  Main  St. 

and  at  the  right  prices. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

FOR  SALE 

Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

New  Modern  House,  vapor  heat, 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 

two  baths:  good  lot,  fine  location 

in  west  part  of  Oberlin. 

All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 

Several  fine  vacant  lots. 

Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 

REASONABLE  TERMS 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

Given  Special  Attention. 

30  East  College  Street 

PHONE  1S1  AUTO  SERVICE 

If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

cs 

“On  College  Street” 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

SELLS 

We  are  Agents  for 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 
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“You  Will  Be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the 
Campus  at  Oberlin 

(The  Page  this  month  outlines  the  opportunities  of  the  Summer  Session  as  presented 
by  the  Director,  Professor  P.  D.  Sherman. — W.  F.  B.) 


SUMMER  SESSION  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

June  20  to  August  14 


“The  shadows  of  Oberlin’s  elms  in- 
vite you  to  a season  of  quiet  summer 
study,  varied  in  interest  and  comrade- 
ship, among  books  that  may  become 
lifelong  friends,  with  teachers  who 
will  be  wise  and  friendly  guides.” 
Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins, 

President. 


Opportunities  for  undergraduate  work  in  Ani- 
mal Ecology,  Botany,  Dendrology,  Political 
Economy,  Education,  English  Composition, 
English  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  French,  Geoi- 
ogy,  History,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Po- 
litical Science,  Psychology,  Sociology. 
Opportunity  for  graduate  work  by  special  ar- 
rangement with  the  individual  departments. 
Opportunity  for  study  in  any  branch  of  prac- 
tical music,  or  in  the  theory  of  music.  See 
Summer  Session  Catalogue,  page  17. 

The  Summer  School  is  very  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing secured  the  services  of  Mrs.  Ellen  B. 
Hatch  as  Recreational  Director.  With  Mrs. 
Hatch  will  be  associated  a special  committee 
consisting  of  Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe,  chair- 
man, Professors  Lampson  and  Sherman,  Mrs. 
G.  A.  Lawrence,  Dean  of  Women  for  the 
Summer  Session,  Messrs.  George  M.  Jones 
and  J.  E.  Wirkler. 

A recreational  program  providing  for  picnics, 
hikes,  special  excursions  to  points  of  interest, 
dancing,  golf,  tennis,  swimming,  lectures,  and 
dramatic  entertainments. 

The  Oberlin  College  Camp,  situated  on 


Chance  Creek,  will  be  available,  by  special 
arrangement  for  the  summer,  for  men  or  for  women  who  may  wish  to  use  the  equip- 
ment. Plans  for  afternoon,  evening,  or  week-end  parties  may  be  made  through  the 
office  of  Dean  Bosworth,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Recreational  Director. 
During  the  Summer  Session  there  will  be  special  bus  and  automobile  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  the  College  Camp.  Automotive  transporation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  various  excursions  and  trips  to  places  of  special  interest  during  the 
session. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

Professor  P.  D.  Sherman,  Director. 
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There  was  great  rejoicing  in  Oberlin  May  22  when 
President  Wilkins  announced  at  the  Commencement  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  that 
NEW  BUILDING  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  had  made  a 
FOR  SCHOOL  OF  gift  of  .$300,000  to  that  department, 
THEOLOGY  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to 

be  used  primarily  for  a building. 

The  need  of  a new  building  for  the  department  was 
stated  in  this  column  last  month.  It  is  with  much  sat- 
isfaction that  we  learn  that  the  need  is  to  be  met. 

President  King,  Dr.  Bohn,  Dean  Graham  and  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
happy  result.  Speaking  for  a great  body  of  alumni  we 
congratulate  these  officers  and  express  our  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Rockefeller  for  his  generous  gift. 

It  is  called  to  our  attention  in  the  announcement  that 
an  additional  $200,000  is  still  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  department.  We  trust  that  other  friends 
may  shortly  be  found  who  will  bring  the  funds  up  to  the 
desired  amount. 

Every  fiftieth  anniversary  class  contains  well-known 
men  and  women,  but  probably  the  class  of  1879,  which 
celebrates  its  half  century  this  month,  contains  two  men 
who  have  played  a larger  part  in  the 
NOTED  MEMBERS  life  of  Oberlin  than  any  other  two 
OF  THE  FIFTY-  men  from  a single  class. 

YEAR  CLASS  The  names  of  Henry  Churchill 

King  and  George  Whitfield  Andrews 
are  familiar  to  every  Oberlin  alumnus. 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  contribution  that  these 
two  men  have  made  to  the  life  of  Oberlin.  No  alumnus 
can  think  of  Oberlin  without  including  President  King, 
he  has  been  such  an  active  participant  in  its  affairs  since 
the  day  he  came  upon  the  campus  in  1877.  Considered 
its  most  brilliant  student  when  he  graduated  he  was  asked 
to  remain  as  a teacher.  This  he  did  and  save  for  the  few 
years  at  intervals  that  he  was  absent  for  study  or  in  war 
service  he  was  continuously  active  in  the  college  life. 
Until  the  year  before  his  retirment  he  had  never  missed 
a teaching  appointment  because  of  illness.  And  he  taught 
up  to  his  final  year  despite  the  great  administrative  load 
that  he  carried. 

President  King  was  a most  successful  college  administra- 
tor and  financier;  he  was  a philosopher,  theologian,  lecturer, 
author,  whose  books  were  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages; he  served  his  denomination  and  educational  or- 
ganizations in  many  ways;  he  served  his  government  at 
the  call  of  President  Wilson;  he  was  honored  with  many 
degrees;  but  the  alumni  of  Oberlin  are  thinking  of  him  as 
teacher  and  friend.  It  is  those  plain,  simple,  routine, 
daily  contacts  that  will  be  in  our  memory  as  we  greet 
him  this  June. 

Dr.  Andrews  has  even  a longer  connection  with  Oberlin, 
first  coming  here  as  a student  in  1870.  His  fame  as 
teacher,  organist,  director,  composer  is  not  restricted  to 
Oberlin.  No  picture  of  the  Musical  Union  is  complete 
without  him,  for  his  connection  there  has  been  contin- 
uous since  his  graduation.  He  frequently  appears  in  con- 
cert in  other  cities  and  his  compositions  are  on  many 
programs.  He  is  also  a co-founder  of  the  American  Guild 
of  Organists. 


After  a service  of  twenty-two  years,  President  King 
has  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Shansi  Memorial  Association. 
PRESIDENT  KING  From  the  time  he  was  in  college 
RESIGNS  AS  SHANSI  and  became  a member  of  the 
EXECUTIVE  "China  Band”  Dr.  King  has  been 

deeply  interested  in  missionary 
service.  His  expectation  to  go  to  China  upon  graduation 
was  not  realized,  as  President  Fairchild  influenced  him 
to  remain  in  Oberlin,  where  he  said  a larger  work  was 
ahead  of  him. 

In  1907,  when  the  Oberlin  mission  in  Taiku  was  reor- 
ganized and  the  Shansi  Memorial  Association  came  into 
being  in  this  country.  President  King  became  its  head 
and  continued  to  direct  its  work  until  this  year. 

From  one  man  and  a few  dollars  pledged  by  alumni 
and  friends,  the  work  has  grown  year  by  year  until  now 
there  is  a faculty  of  fifty,  a student  body  of  about  300, 
and  a budget  of  over  $25,000  a year.  Largely  through  the 
gift  of  Charles  M.  Hall,  the  Schools  have  an  endowment 
of  three  quarters  of  a million  dollars  and  are  steadily 
maintained  by  gifts  of  students  and  alumni. 

The  leadership  given  the  Shansi  Association  by  Presi- 
dent King  has  been  a chief  factor  in  its  success. 


The  present  editor  feels  very  humble  when  he  looks 
over  the  twenty-five  volumes  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Maga- 
zine and  sees  what  splendid  work 
ALUMNI  MAGAZINE  his  predecessors  have  done.  What 
TWENTY-FIVE  faith  Louis  Lord  and  Helen  White 

YEARS  OLD  Martin  had  when  they  launched 

volume  one,  number  one,  and  how 
well  Raymond  Stetson,  Archer  Shaw  and  William  Ament 
carried  on.  Our  worries  of  maturity  are  probably  slight 
compared  w'ith  theirs  as  they  gave  birth  to  the  Magazine 
and  saw  it  through  its  mumps  and  measles  stages,  its  ad- 
olescence and  courting.  Since  its  marriage  to  the  Alumni 
Association  it  has  become  an  even  more  important  factor 
in  the  lives  of  Oberlin  men  and  women. 

Its  editors  alone,  however,  do  not  make  a magazine. 
You,  its  subscribers  and  readers,  share  in  its  making. 
You  supply  its  news  and  articles,  you  indicate  what  kind 
of  a magazine  you  want.  We  appreciate  your  contribu- 
tions, your  suggestions,  and  cooperation.  We  bespeak 
your  continuance  in  these  things  that  the  Magazine  may 
go  on  into  a higher  and  broader  service. 


A WAY  TO 
DISPOSE  OF 
YOUR  MAGAZINE 


»ome  time  ago  we  suggested  that  it  would  be  a fine 
idea  for  those  who  did  not  care  to  save  their  Alumni 
Magazines  that  they  give  them  to 
their  town  or  high  school  libraries. 
We  now  have  the  added  suggestion 
that  if  these  two  places  are  supplied 
with  an  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 
by  some  one  else  that  you  send  your  copy  to  some  less 
fortunate  alumnus  than  yourself.  There  are  Oberlin 
graduates  whose  financial  condition  does  not  permit  them 
to  subscribe  to  the  magazine.  Maybe  you  know  one  such 
person.  If  not,  we  can  suggest  one  to  you,  who  would  be 
delighted  to  receive  your  copy  each  month  after  you  are 
through  with  it. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


O Pioneers 


I was  twenty-five  and  young  for  my  years  when  I set 
out  to  make  my  academic  fortune.  My  New  England 
friends  were  sure  that  I was  going  to  the  remote  fast- 
nesses of  “ the  West,”  where  I should  be  wholly  out  of 
place,  but  I,  who  was  horn  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
knew  better,  for  I knew  what  “the  West”  was  like.  What 
1 found  when  I descended  from  the  train,  that  hot  Sep- 
tember afternoon,  was  a long  village  street,  not  unlike  a 
New  England  street,  except  that  the  trees  were  already 
burnt  an  autumnal  brown  and  that  everything  was  deep 
in  dust.  But  the  brick  houses  looked  cool  and  friendly 
and  proved  to  be  just  that.  In  fact,  there  went  on,  in 
those  old  houses,  a kind  of  living  that  was  in  many  ways 
more  civilized  than  any  I had  known,  for  there  was  leis- 
ure to  be  gentle  and  hospitable  and  serene,  to  read  with- 
out haste  and  without  ulterior  ends,  to  cultivate  the 
minor  arts  and  the  social  graces — in  other  words,  to  make 
of  mere  living  what  it  ought  to  be,  a thing  as  rounded 
and  complete  and  self-sufficing  as  a picture  or  a sonata. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  was  exquisite  rolling 
country,  iridescent  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  with 
that  delightful  freak  of  nature  known  as  blue  grass,  wav- 
ing in  a soft  wind  that  was  redolent  of  locust  trees  in 
blossom.  In  the  stately  old  “places”  outside  the  town, 
set  far  back  among  their  ancestral  acres,  a kind  of 
“squirearchy”  moved  and  had  its  being.  Every  family 
obliged  to  be,  as  one  of  the  ladies  explained,  “ a little 
had  a governor  or  two  in  its  annals  and  was  therefore 
choosy”  in  making  new  acquaintances.  But  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, law,  medicine,  the  ministry,  even  teaching,  con- 
ferred a certain  social  rank,  and  I,  as  a member  of  the  little 
college  faculty,  was  received  as  one  of  the  chosen.  Indeed, 
at  my  first  college  party,  a lady  who  was  assisting  me  to 
make  my  (Wbut  refused  to  allow  me  to  be  presented  to  an 
attractive  girl  on  the  ground  that  her  father  was  some- 
thing or  other,  I forget  what,  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
been — certainly  not  a governor,  nor  anything  like  it.  And 
I,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  have  my  social  foot- 
steps quite  so  carefully  guided,  marvelled  and  acquiesced, 
ladies,  in  those  parts,  being  used  to  having  their  own  way. 
Indeed,  the  “chivalric”  attitude  was  very  marked  in  both 
sexes,  and  I found  myself  not  a little  embarrassed  when 
my  hostess  at  a reception  led  me  to  the  portrait  of  her 
husband,  who  was  still  living,  and  with  clasped  hands 
and  lifted  eyes  exclaimed,  “That’s  my  king  of  men!” 

There  was,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  picture.  The 
boys  that  I taught  were  a little  inclined  at  first  to  be 
rowdy  in  the  classroom,  though  that,  of  course,  is  not  a 
geographical  distinction.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  one 
of  them,  the  very  first  day,  took  pains  to  assure  me  that 
they  meant  nothing  personal  by  it;  it  was  just  their  high 
spirits.  Many  of  them  used  tobacco  in  its  least  attractive 
form,  they  played  poker  to  excess,  that  is,  from  Eriday 
afternoon  until  Monday  morning,  and  in  chapel  their 
"high  spirits"  rather  passed  the  bounds  of  the  permissi- 
ble. “ Dodge  and  pray  is  the  motto  of  this  exercise,”  one 
of  them  informed  me,  and  books  had  been  known  to  fly 
if  the  officiant  kept  his  eyes  too  devoutly  closed.  It  was 
no  uncommon  occurrence  for  him  to  threaten  his  unruly 
congregation  with  a summons  to  court,  while  we,  the 


younger  members  of  the  faculty,  sat  among  them,  like 
Daniel  among  the  lions,  vainly  endeavoring  to  keep  order. 

They  had  rather  primitive  tastes,  these  boys.  The 
more  robust  would  go  far  to  see  “ a real  formal  hangin’,” 
having  witnessed  a good  many  informal  ones,  while  the 
milder  mannered  contented  themselves  with  going  to  the 
station  to  watch  the  afternoon  train  come  in.  One  of 
them  had  never  seen  a train,  he  told  me,  until  he  came  to 
college,  and  he  was  the  son  of  the  lieutenant  governor  of 
the  state.  In  fact,  most  of  them  had  dignitaries  of  one 
kind  or  another  in  their  families,  and  their  manners  when 
they  were  “ off  duty,”  so  to  speak,  were  charming.  In  fact, 
I have  never  known  a more  winning,  a more  delightful 
crowd. 

It  was  a keen  pleasure  to  try  to  teach  them,  and  I 
learned — how  I learned!  I had  everything  to  teach  iu 
my  own  department — to  which  French  was  thoughtfully 
attached  by  the  President  for  fear  I should  fall  into  idle 
habits — and  I had  almost  everything  to  learn.  But,  not 
to  be  too  boastful,  I had  my  small  successes:  three  doctors 
of  philosophy  in  two  years — I do  not  mean  that  we  con- 
ferred the  doctorate — who  are  now  distinguished  teachers, 
and  one  man  who  gratefully  told  me  that  I had  saved  him 
from  the  Presbyterian  ministry!  I confess  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  theological  department  regarded  me  as  a 
rather  dangerous  and  subversive  influence.  My  views  on 
“inspiration”  were  known  to  be  unsound  from  some  un- 
guarded remarks  on  Shakespeare,  and  I made  no  secret 
of  my  admiration  for  George  Eliot,  whose  relations  with 
Mr.  Lewes  I did  not  publicly  condemn. 

The  term  “library  privileges”  had  a meaning  in  this 
college.  It  was  a privilege  to  draw  a book.  One  gave  no- 
tice of  one’s  wish  at  noon,  and  exactly  twenty-four  hours 
later  one’s  wish  was  gratified.  The  library  was  open  an 
hour  a day,  and  obviously  the  librarian,  who  was  also 
professor  of  all  the  natural  sciences,  could  not  preside  at 
the  desk  and  visit  the  stacks  at  the  same  time.  No  stu- 
dent was  ever  allowed  to  enter  the  sacred  enclosure,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  teachers  were  wholly  welcome.  Yet  the 
librarian  had  a large  and  varied  collection  of  books  in  his 
own  house — all  the  available  editions  of  Dante  among 
them — enshrined  in  a great,  quiet  room,  in  the  four  cor- 
ners of  which  were  tiny  closets,  each  containing  a bottle 
of  something  delectable,  brought  forth  only  on  special  oc- 
casions and  for  the  choicest  guests. 

In  this  little  oasis  of  knowledge,  in  a wilderness  of  blue, 
grass,  I learned,  in  a sense,  my  trade.  The  experience,  1 
suppose,  helped  to  lorm  my  habits.  There  is  no  telling  how 
much  better  teacher  I might  have  been  if  I had  spent  the 
years  of  my  apprenticeship  correcting  themes  in  some 
University  of  All  the  Talents.  I am  sure  that  I there  ac- 
quired, or  developed,  a taste  for  rowdy  boys  from  which 
I have  never  recovered.  I suspect  that  I was  born  to  be 
a pioneer.  Something,  at  any  rate,  I learned;  1 was  hap- 
pier than  I have  ever  been  since  and,  1 am  inclined  to 
think,  more  useful. 
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Oberlin  Alumnae  of  the  First  Half-Century  and  their  Occupations 

By  Emeritus  Professor  Francis  J.  Hosford,  ’91 


THE  DECADE  OF  MINISTERIAL  MARRIAGES 

One  summer  day  in  the  late  ’40's  the  graduating  class 
o£  Oberlin’s  Theological  Seminary  had  assembled  to  lis- 
ten to  the  parting  counsel  o£  one  of  the  great  preachers 
of  all  time — Charles  Grandison  Finney.  Eighty-odd  years 
ago  is  a mere  yesterday  historically  speaking,  and  part  of 
today  by  the  geological  standard;  measured  by  the  changes 
in  life,  it  belongs  to  another  era.  It  is  not  easy  to  see, 
even  with  the  mind’s  eye,  the  frontier  college  folk  that 
formed  that  audience.  We  know  where  they  sat,  for  they 
met  in  the  New — now  the  Old — First  Church.  We  may 
guess  what  they  heard,  for  it  was,  and  is,  a royal  audi- 
torium for  any  speaker  with  a message,  and  Finney  had 
the  prophet’s  voice  and  vision.  It  is  harder  to  know  how 
they  looked.  Of  course  northern  Ohio  followed  New 
York  fashions,  even  as  New  York  pranced  tardily  in  the 
steps  of  Paris,  and  we  know  that  the  specifications  then 
called  for  high  stocks  and  elementary  side  whiskers  on 
the  part  of  the  men,  for  campanulate  skirts  and  circum- 
ambient bonnets  to  encompass  the  women.  True,  there 
was  an  “Oberlin  Covenant,”  and  this  renounced,  among 
other  agreeable  indulgences,  “ tight,  unwholesome,  and 
expensive  dressing.”  Now  the  stocks  were  surely  both 
tight  and  unwholesome,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  preva- 
lence of  “ minister’s  sore  throat,”  and  as  to  the  petti- 
coats, their  superfluous  extent  into  all  three  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  space  was  such  that  they  would  cut  into  a full 
wardrobe  for  a modern  college  girl.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  pictorial  evidence  that  these  vanities  were  not  wholly 
excluded. 

But  it  matters  little  to  us  how  their  bodies  were  clad, 
since  tradition  has  preserved  a fleeting  glimpse  of  their 
souls’  vesture,  and  that  just  at  the . point  when  spiritual 
fashions  were  about  to  change. 

It  was  the  Great  Preacher  himself  who  unwittingly 
struck  the  spark  which  helped  to  kindle  a new  flame.  To 
him  there  were  no  secular  topics  to  be  barred  from  sacred 
times  and  places — all  life,  except  its  sin,  belonged  to  the 
Kingdom,  and  had  royal  rights.  He  had  certain  convic- 
tions about  the  marriage  of  young  ministers,  and  he 
would  not  let  this  last  opportunity  pass  without  a final 
warning  to  any  who  might  be  minded  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  their  first  parish  without  a helpmeet.  “Here 
in  this  college,”  he  said,  “is  the  best  of  material  for  the 
minister’s  wife.  Don’t  leave  this  town  before  you  are 
engaged!  You  will  find  it  easy,  for  girls  prefer  to  marry' 
ministers  and  you  will  have  the  first  choice!  ” 

Finney  was  privileged,  and  we  may  fancy  a gentle 
stir  of  half-protesting  feminine  giggles  and  well-satisfied 
masculine  smiles.  One  girl,  a girl  with  a winning  man- 
ner  and  a gentle  face,  made  a monosyllablic  comment: 
“ Pshaw!  ” 

The  keen  senses  of  the  speaker  caught  the  sound  and 
understood  its  import.  Years  after  it  was  said  of  this 
man  that  his  eyes  could  quell  a lion  or  comfort  a fright- 
ened child.  And  years  after  it  was  said  of  this  woman 
that,  persuasive  and  affectionate  as  she  was,  she  was  yet 
one  of  the  few  human  beings  who  are  born  without  ca- 
pacity of  fear — she  could  face  an  angry  mob  with  as  calm 
a pulse  as  when  she  wished  a friend  good  morning.  Such 
were  the  souls  that  measured  each  other  for  an  instant, 


until  Finney,  raising  a powerful  arm  and  shaking  a long 
finger,  cried, 

“You  may  say  ‘Pshaw!  ’ all  you  please,  but  it  is  THE 
TRUTH! ” 

It  was  the  truth,  and  she  knew  it. 

Contrary  to  the  accepted  formula,  the  man  had  the  last 
word,  but  without  any  formula  at  all,  the  woman  won 
in  the  long  run.  For  more  than  eighty  years,  changes, 
both  swift  and  profound,  have  been  at  work  in  life  and 
thought.  They  have  given  womankind  wider  outlooks 
and  more  varied  opportunities;  and  no  small  part  of  these 
trace  back  to  the  sweet-faced  girl  who  challenged  Tra- 
dition and  Prestige  with  her  small  feminine  syllable  of 
condemnation.  Her  name  was  Lucy  Stone. 

If  you  had  been  an  alumna  of  the  first  decade  of 
Oberlin  graduates  (1837-1846),  you  would  probably  have 
married  a minister,  for  the  records  show  that  about  60% 
of  these  alumnae  married  into  this  profession.  Moreover, 
while  we  know  of  lawyers,  doctors,  editors,  educators, 
merchants,  farmers,  among  the  husbands  of  this  decade, 
rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  remaining  40%  were 
married  to  men  whose  callings  are  unknown.  There  were 
probably  a few  additional  clergymen  among  them.  It 
was  ministers  against  the  field,  with  the  victory  for  the 
cloth. 

THE  MARRIAGE  RATE  OF  THE  FIRST  DECADE 

During  this  first  decade  eighty  women  were  grad- 
uated from  Oberlin,  sixty  from  the  "Ladies’  Course” 
and  twenty  from  the  “ Classical.”  The  classical  course, 
in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of  first-grade  American 
colleges,  was  stiff  with  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  the 
higher  mathematics;  there  were  few  electives,  and  there 
were  no  rejectives  to  speak  of.  There  was  absolutely  no 
escape  from  the  classics  and  the  mathematics,  and  no  pal- 
liation. It  was  this  that  people  thought  was  sure  to  dull 
the  eyes  and  edge  the  temper  of  a woman,  and  it  was  not 
this  that  the  college  authorities  advised  for  the  women 
under  their  care.  If  you  possessed  the  art  of  never  ab- 
sorbing an  overdose  of  advice,  no  matter  how  good  it 
might  be  and  how  palatable,  you  took  the  "Classical 
Course”;  otherwise  the  “Ladies’  Course”  took  you.  Surely 
this  method  of  education,  planned  for  young  ladies,  and 
gathering  into  its  fold  the  more  docile  and  amenable, 
while  it  did  not  not  lead  to  a degree  should  have  been  the 
one  to  lead  most  certainly  to  the  altar.  It  was  not.  If 
you  had  been  an  alumna  of  the  first  decade,  and  a bache- 
lor of  arts,  you  could  not  possibly  have  escaped  matri- 
mony, for  a round  100  per  cent  married.  As  a graduate 
of  the  Ladies’  Course,  you  had  exactly  one  chance  in 
thirty  of  achieving  single  blessedness.  The  combined 
marriage  rate  was  97.5. 

Statistically  speaking,  then,  the  occupation  of  nearly 
all  of  the  alumnae  of  the  first  decade  was  marriage,  and 
marriage,  for  the  majority,  meant  a share  in  the  life  and 
work  of  a clergyman.  It  was  a worthy  end  in  life,  and 
we  should  remember  that  the  ministerial  profession  was 
intensely  vitalized  at  that  time  by  the  needs  of  a new 
and  rapidly  growing  country.  Lucy  Stone  thought  that 
it  should  not  be  the  only  end,  and  even  before  her  day 
we  may  trace  other  tendencies. 
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OTHER  OCCUPATIONS  OF  FIRST-DECADE  ALUMNAE 

While  it  is  true  that  nearly  all  of  the  alumnae  of  the 
first  graduating  decade  married,  and  that  marriage  in 
those  days  meant  the  responsibilities  of  a domestic  life, 
the  marriage  rate  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  For 
something  new — more  intelligence,  more  self-confidence, 
more  freedom,  and  far  wider  opportunities  had  come  into 
the  lives  of  those  women  who  had  accepted  Father  Shipherd’s 
proffer  of  “all  instructive  privileges”  to  the  “misjudged  and 
neglected  sex.”  The  main  occupation  outside  of  marriage 
was  teaching,  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ascribe  this 
wholly  to  the  influence  of  tradition,  or  the  desire  to  find 
the  path  of  least  resistance.  The  law  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply was  working  overtime;  teachers  were  desperately 
needed,  as  the  early  Oberlin  ministers  were  desperately 
needed,  in  the  swift-forming  communities  of  the  Interior. 
Many  first-decade  alumnae  taught  for  a longer  or  a 
shorter  time,  and  the  best  positions  that  the  Middle  West 
could  offer  women  were  open  to  them.  They  did  much 
administrative  work,  there  were  several  who  would  now 
be  called  deans  of  women — principals  and  assistant  prin- 
cipals in  colleges  and  elsewhere.  A few  ventured  to  step 
outside  of  the  charmed  circle  drawn  about  the  pedagogical 
chair.  Some  of  the  most  significant  occupations  were 
begun  or  continued  after  marriage.  The  “ married  alumna 
with  another  occupation  ” is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a 
product  of  the  modern  world,  whether  classed  under  “ prob- 
lems ” or  “ progress.”  A little  investigation  of  older  rec- 
ords gives  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  the  debutante 
known  as  “ This  Freedom  ” is  much  older  than  we  thought 
her. 

The  lot  of  the  unmarried  woman  was  once  a thing  to 
dread,  and  much  of  the  liberation  of  women  from  that 
dread  has  been  ascribed  to  the  higher  education,  which 
has  saved  so  many  women  from  the  terrors  and  the  humil- 
iations of  helplessness.  We  ought  then  to  find,  even  in 
early  college  groups,  single  women,  independent  and  use- 
ful beyond  the  capacity  of  other  women  of  their  time. 
What  of  the  two  single  women  who  made  up  the  minority 
during  this  first  much-married  decade?  They  were  Bet- 
sey Mix  Cowles,  ’40,  and  Ruth  Ann  Parmelee,  ’44. 

Betsey  Cowles  was  a teacher  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  She  served  in  several  towns  in  Ohio  and  New 
York,  was  principal  of  the  ladies’  department  of  Grand 
River  Institute,  and  superintendent  of  schools  in  Paines- 
ville.  This  last  is  an  unusual  position  for  a woman,  even 
in  the  1920’s.  Ruth  Parmelee  taught  in  an  academy  at 
Bidford  and  a female  seminary  at  Mercer.  In  4 856  she  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  professor  of  botany  and  natural 
history  in  Iberia  College,  now  Iberia  Academy,  Missouri. 
Standard  American  colleges  in  1856  were  wont  to  honor 
Professor  Parmelee’s  subjects  in  the  breach  more  than  in 
the  observance,  but  a woman  professor  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge,  in  any  college,  was  indeed  rara  avis.  If  time 
had  been  granted  her,  a woman  of  her  ability  and  re- 
sourcefulness would  have  made  valuable  contributions  to 
our  field  and  forest  knowledge  of  the  Southwest,  but  an 
urgent  call  took  her  back  to  Ohio  after  a single  year.  At 
her  home  there  were  two  old  people  who  needed  the  care 
of  a young  woman,  and  in  the  family  possession  there 
were  two  large  farms  that  needed  the  care  of  a young 
man.  It  is  not  only  that  she  carried  the  quadruple  bur- 
den with  success,  she  did  it  without  sinking  herself  in 
her  work;  so  that  she  became  a tower  of  strength  in  her 
local  church,  and  a speaker  and  writer  on  matters  of  com- 


munity betterment.  Betsey  Cowles  and  Ruth  Parmelee 
were  in  the  forefront  of  the  long  procession  of  unmarried 
college  women;  they  led  it  very  well. 

Oberlin  College  records  say  nothing  about  divorce;  it 
has  always  been  a negligible  factor  or  an  unmentionable 
one,  and  we  are  glad  to  consider  it  both;  the  higher  edu- 
cation does  not  dwell  in  the  sphere  of  petty  and  selfish 
marital  quarrels.  But  we  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
trade  upon  women’s  ignorance  and  helplessness  in  fright- 
ful ways,  and  we  know  that  the  war  of  the  colleges  has 
always  been  with  ignorance  and  helplessness.  Among  the 
alumnae  of  this  first  decade,  tradition  has  preserved  the 
story  of  one  unhappy  wife — a wife  who  found  her  most 
sacred  rights  cruelly  and  deliberately  set  at  nought.  The 
story  of  her  wrongs,  of  her  escape  with  her  children,  of 
the  useful  toil  by  which  she  supported  and  educated  them 
might  be  wrought  into  a romance.  It  is  better  to  keep  to 
its  ungarnished  truth,  and  to  know  that  here  was  a 
woman  who  could  have  had  no  refuge  for  herself  or  her 
children  without  the  results  of  her  college  training. 

ALUMNAE  OF  THE  FIRST  FIFTY  YEARS— THEIR 
OCCUPATIONS 

At  the  opening  of  the  semi-centennial  year  of  1883,  703 
women  had  been  graduated  from  the  Ladies’,  later  the 
Literary  Course,  135  from  the  Classical  Course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  twenty-one  from  the 
Conservatory  of  Music — 859  in  all.  The  coming  of  col- 
lege training  signalled  the  passing  of  the  vocationaless 
woman.  Most  of  the  first  half-century  alumnae  married; 
most  of  those  who  did  not  marry  had  another  occupation; 
many  who  did  marry  had  more  or  less  experience  of  an- 
other occupation;  this  was  usually  teaching.  There  were  at 
least  53  per  cent  of  teaching  alumnae,  probably  more,  and 
they  were  scattered  abroad  over  the  land.  Oberlin  women 
taught  in  public  and  in  private  schools,  in  academies,  high 
schools,  normal  schools,  female  seminaries,  colleges,  uni- 
versities. We  find  them  on  the  faculties  of  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  colleges  and  universities.  A few  of  these 
remind  us  of  the  days  when  the  birth  rate  of  colleges  was 
excessive,  and  their  infant  mortality  abnormally  large, 
but  most  of  these  institutions  now  live  in  usefulness  and 
honor,  and  they  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  new 
departure  at  Oberlin  was  not  an  unrelated  episode,  but 
the  beginning  of  an  era.  Besides  the  home  college,  alum- 
nae of  its  first  half-century  were  administrators  or  teach- 
ers at  Olivet,  Adrian,  Howard,  Missouri  University,  Tal- 
ladega, Fisk,  Berea,  Straight,  Western  of  Iowa,  Oahu, 
Iowa,  Antioch,  Tabor,  Beloit,  Ripon,  Wilberforce,  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Smith,  Philomath,  McKendree,  Hillsborough, 
Carleton,  Iberia,  Grand  Traverse,  Avalon,  Gould,  Doane, 
Whitman,  Wells,  Barnard,  Des  Moines,  Hillsdale,  Hiram, 
Atlanta,  Lawrence,  Liber,  Drury,  Illinois  State,  Michigan 
State,  Burlington;  to  these  should  be  added  the  names  of 
four  women’s  medical  colleges,  and  some  seminaries  like 
Rockford  and  Mt.  Holyoke,  which  were  on  the  way  to  col- 
lege rank.  Among  so  many  it  is  impossible  to  select  and 
proclaim  the  most  eminent  educators,  but  a few  names  will 
illustrate  various  phases  of  the  profession.  Helen  Almira 
Shafer,  '63,  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  afterwards 
president  of  Wellesley  College.  Fanny  Jackson  Coppin , 
'65,  was  a colored  lecturer  and  school  administrator  of 
exceptional  power  and  noteworthy  constructive  achieve- 
ments. Harriet  Louise  Keeler,  ’70,  a Cleveland  high 
school  teacher,  was  also  a botanist,  a writer,  and  became 
superintendent  of  Cleveland  schools.  The  first  woman  to 
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attain  the  rank  ot  professor  in  the  faculty  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege was  Adelia  Field  Johnston,  ’56.  This  was  after  many 
years  of  brilliant  success  as  teacher  and  administrator, 
for  there  was  long  hesitation  about  bringing  these  top- 
most apples  on  the  tree  of  knowledge  within  feminine 
reach. 

The  other  callings  that  attracted  considerable  numbers 
were  missionary,  literary,  and  medical  work.  There  were 
at  least  thirty  missionaries  and  wives  of  missionaries — 
generally  the  latter;  the  names  of  well-known  missionary 
families  appear — Bradley,  Stimson,  Guliclc,  Ament.  Of 
writers  and  editors  we  find  nineteen,  among  them  Emily 
Huntington  Miller,  '57,  and  Eva  Emery  Dye,  ’82.  There 
are  records  of  twenty  physicians  and  one  dentist.  These 
early  women  physicians  found  themselves  needed,  as  their 
teaching  sisters  were  needed,  to  help  the  new  order  of  things 
get  under  way.  At  the  Women’s  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia Emiline  Horton  Cleveland,  ’57,  was  professor  of 
anatomy  and  later  of  obstetrics.  At  the  New  York  Med- 
ical College  for  Women,  Mary  Ann  AVattles  Faunce,  ’68, 
was  professor  of  anatomy,  and  Sarah  Furnas  Wells,  ’65, 
was  professor  of  obstetrics.  Later,  Dr.  Wells  was  presi- 
dent and  professor  of  obstetrics  at  the  Women’s  Medical 
College  of  San  Francisco.  Emma  Frances  Gaston,  ’71,  was 
lecturer  on  anatomy  at  the  Women’s  Medical  College  of 
Chicago.  Dr.  Gaston  was  also  director  of  the  Chicago 
floating  hospital,  for  these  women  did  their  share  of  ad- 
ministrative work.  Dr.  Cleveland  was  a member  of  the 
board  of  managers  and  of  the  consulting  board  of  phy- 
sicians for  the  women’s  hospital  in  Philadelphia;  Dr. 
Wells  was  an  incorporator  of  the  medical  college  at  San 
Francisco,  and  later  became  principal  of  the  sanitary  de- 
partment of  an  industrial  institution  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Miscellaneous  occupations  are  few,  but  significant. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  Ruth  Parmelee,  practical 
farmer,  and  of  Lucy  Stone,  notable  leader  in  social  re- 
forms. Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  ’47,  was  the  first 
woman  in  America  to  receive  ordination  to  the  Christian 
ministry;  Clarinda  Parmele  Chapman,  ’50,  was  a very 
early  promotor  of  physical  education  for  women;  Cather- 
ine Van  Valkenburg  Waite,  ’53,  was  a Chicago  lawyer  and 
a writer;  Sarah  Cowles  Little,  ’59,  served  for  a number 
of  years  as  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  state  asylum 
for  the  blind;  Katharine  Bissell,  also  ’59,  seems  to  pre- 
figure that  manifold  occupation  known  as  “ social  serv- 
ice,” for  during  and  just  after  the  civil  war  she  had 
charge  of  soldiers’  reading  rooms  in  Vicksburg  and  Little 
Rock,  then  became  city  missionary  in  Chicago,  and  later 
was  the  principal  of  the  school  department  of  the  city 
reform  work.  Levancia  Holcomb  Plumb,  ’61,  an  ener- 
getic and  successful  public  speaker,  and  a financial  ad- 
ministrator of  proven  capacity,  served  for  twenty-four 
years  as  president  of  the  Union  National  Bank  of  Streator, 
Illinois. 

THE  FALLING  MARRIAGE  RATE 

In  the  year  1847,  beginning  year  of  the  second  decade 
of  Oberlin  graduation,  we  find  an  abrupt  decrease  in  the 
classes  of  the  theological  seminary.  At  the  same  time, 
the  women’s  marriage  rate,  97.5  per  cent  for  the  first 
decade,  and  reaching  100  per  cent  for  the  class  of  ’46,  fell 
to  85  for  1847,  and  75  for  1848.  For  the  second  decade, 
1847-1856,  it  was  80.6.  How  and  how  far  these  happenings 
were  connected,  is  a matter  of  opinion.  Professor  Finney 
might  have  had  one  theory,  and  Lucy  Stone,  whose  grad- 
uating year  was  1847,  might  have  had  another.  It  is  safe 


to  say  that  the  high  marriage  rate  of  the  first  decade  was 
largely  due  to  the  singleness  of  purpose  on  the  part  of 
Oberlin’s  founders;  they  attracted  men  and  women  of 
similar  ideals,  and  these  like-minded  men  and  women 
naturally  attracted  each  other.  The  marriage  rate  was 
bound  to  diminish  as  soon  as  the  first  unified  impulse  be- 
gan to  take  on  complexities,  and  the  change  in  the  ’40’s 
meant  that  new  ambitions  and  a more  varied  outlook  upon 
life  had  entered  the  college  group.  The  new  marriage 
rate  continued  through  the  second  decade  of  graduates, 
’47-’56,  and  through  the  first  five  years  of  the  third.  Then 
came  the  great  Disturber.  For  the  second  half  of  the 
third  decade  the  marriage  rate  is  75.  Peace  did  not  re- 
store the  pre-war  level  nor  even  check  its  downward 
course,  for  the  effects  of  war  do  not  end  with  the  boy  who 
sleeps  under  alien  skies  and  the  girl  who  keeps  the  Far 
Tryst.  These  were  the  years  when  girls  took  the  places 
of  young  men  behind  the  dry  goods  counters,  when  official 
Washington  discovered  in  women  a special  adaptation  for 
certain  delicate  tasks  in  the  Treasury,  and  when  women 
in  the  public  schools  found  themselves  in  administrative 
positions  which  their  successors  still  hold.  The  War  God 
said  to  women,  “ Give  me  your  lover,  your  husband,  your 
son,  and  I will  give  you  a job.”  No  woman  ever  made 
such  a bargain,  for  people  do  not  make  bargains  with  the 
War  God;  they  take  what  they  may  and  surrender  what 
they  must.  But  without  the  volition  of  women,  against 
their  prayers  and  tears,  their  field  of  choice  was  immeas- 
urably widened.  Women  have  never  decided  that  a job 
is  better  than  any  husband — let  us  hope  that  they  never 
will.  But  college  women  need  not  decide  that  any  hus- 
band is  better  than  a job. 

Compensation  steadily  increased  during  the  post-war 
period.  It  would  be  misleading  to  try  to  prove  this  by 
statistics,  unless  these  were  attended  by  thorough  analy- 
sis of  prices,  for  figures  can  lie.  Especially  do  old  figures 
need  watching,  for  however  respectable  and  trustworthy 
they  may  have  been  in  their  youth,  they  will  lie  egre- 
giously  to  the  younger  generation.  Nevertheless,  all  of  us 
know  that  women  earners,  especially  those  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a liberal  education,  are  better  off  than  once 
they  were.  Ever  since  the  opening  of  college  privileges 
to  women,  they  have  lived  in  changing  conditions,  two 
of  these  being  more  attractive  occupations  and  better 
pay.  The  marriage  rate  has  reacted  to  these,  but  they 
have  been  complicated  with  other  conditions,  so  that  it  is 
hard  to  evaluate  each  one  of  several  influences.  What- 
ever the  cause,  the  fact  is  that  through  the  first  five 
decades  of  Oberlin  alumnae,  their  marriage  rate  moved 
steadily  downward.  In  the  first  decade  it  was  97.5,  in  the 
fifth  it  wms  69.1. 

THE  CHANGING  COLLEGE  WORLD 

While  very  many  college  positions  were  held  by  Ober- 
lin alumnae  of  the  first  half-century,  it  is  true  that  only  a 
few  of  these  women,  and  these  from  the  classes  of  its  last 
decade,  would  now  be  eligible  for  positions  of  college  rank. 
Through  the  most  of  the  first  fifty  years,  the  degree  of 
A.B.  or  even  the  diploma  of  the  ladies’  course,  seemed  a 
notable  attainment  for  a woman.  Indeed,  no  more  was 
offered  her,  anywhere.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
classes  immediately  before  and  after  the  semi-centennial 
year  of  1883  contained,  each  one,  a woman  who  heralded 
the  new  era.  These  were  Margaret  Maltby,  ’82,  said  to 
be  the  first  American  woman  to  receive  a doctorate  from 
a German  university,  and  Luella  Miner,  ’84,  whose  work 
(Continued  at  bottom  of  next  page) 
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The  Oratorio  of  St.  Paul  — - The  Musical  Union 

By  William  C.  Cochran,  ’59 


The  28th  Cincinnati  May  Festival  opened  Tuesday 
night,  May  7,  1929,  with  a magnificent  rendering  of  the 
Oratorio  of  St.  Paul  by  a choir  of  over  four  hundred 
voices,  an  orchestra  of  sixty  pieces,  the  great  organ  of  the 
Music  Hall,  and  such  soloists  as  Miss  Jeanette  Vreeland, 
Soprano,  Dan  Eeddoe,  Tenor,  Miss  Marie  Morrissey,  Alto, 
and  Lawrence  Tibbett,  Basso.  The  choral  singing  was 
most  effective.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  other  solo- 
ists to  say  that  Dan  Beddoe  carried  off  the  honors  by  his 
impressive  delivery  of  the  tenor  recitatives  and  arias.  “ Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,”  as  sung  by  him,  brought  forth 
such  a storm  of  applause  as  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
Oratorio  for  some  ten  minutes.  Miss  Vreeland’s  voice  is 
of  the  finest  quality,  but  her  singing  of  “ Jerusalem,  thou 
that  killedst  the  Prophets,”  lacked  somewhat  of  the  pathos 
and  emotional  power  which  characterized  the  singing  of 
some  of  the  others  I have  heard. 

As  I sat  there,  listening  to  the  effective  presentation 
of  the  Oratorio,  my  memory  recalled  the  singing  of  this 
same  Oratorio  by  the  Musical  Union  of  Oberlin  College,  at 
Commencement,  in  August,  1867.  As  usual  in  those  years, 
the  Cleveland  papers  sent  reporters  to  give  an  account  of 
the  various  exercises,  but,  on  this  occasion  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  also  was  represented,  a most  unusual  occur- 
rence. He  sent  a report  to  the  Commercial  which  filled 
a column  and  a half  in  the  August  29th  edition  of  that 
paper.  He  described  the  town,  the  buildings,  and  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  exercises.  A few  extracts  from  this 
report  may  interest  the  people  of  today.  Speaking  of  the 
old  First  Church,  he  said: 

Within  this  church  three  thousand  people  can  be 
crowded  and  it  is  annually  filled  to  literal  overflowing  on 
these  commencement  occasions.  * * * The  Oberlin  people 
are  a plain,  hard-working,  religious  people,  all  more  or 
less  directly  connected  with  the  College,  or  dependent  upon 
it  for  their  business  patronage.  There  is  no  aristocracy, 
at  least  of  wealth,  among  them.  The  neat  white  cottages 
surrounded  by  spacious  yards  and  embowered  in  trees, 
the  universal  neatness  of  streets  and  houses,  the  absence 
of  whisky-shops  and  loafing  places,  all  impress  the  stranger 
most  favorably.  * * * The  endowment  fund  has  been  in- 
creased from  $100,000  to  $168,000,  and  the  financial  agent. 
Rev.  E.  H Fairchild,  is  soliciting  further  donations,  with 
the  hope  of  raising  it  to  $250,000.  * * * The  pay  of  the 
Oberlin  professors  is  still  entirely  inadequate  and  it  still 
requires  much  self-abnegation,  as  well  as  a high  order  of 
talent,  to  be  a member  of  the  Oberlin  faculty. 

The  peculiarities  of  Oberlin  are  fast  ceasing  to  be 
peculiar.  Formerly  it  was  remarkable  as  the  only  college 
which  admitted  colored  students  to  equal  privileges;  hut 
Harvard  and  Amherst,  and  Williams,  and  Antioch,  ana, 
in  fact,  nearly  all  the  other  Northern  schools  have  fol- 
lowed this  good  example.  There  are  at  present  about 
thirty  colored  students  in  a total  membership  of  about 
a thousand.  * * * The  reform  \n  which  Oberlin  is  most 
prominent  is  that  of  the  joint  education  of  the  sexes.  The 
result  of  this  joint  education  is  highly  satisfactory.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  proven  one  of  the  most  salutary  influences 
in  eradicating  from  student  life  here  the  boisterous  row- 
dyism and  the  prevalent  vices  of  that  life  elsewhere.  * * * 

Every  year  a thousand  students  throng  its  halls,  notj 
all  of  them  by  any  means  taking  the  college  course,  which 
is  as  thorough  and  advanced  as  that  of  any  college  in  the 
East,  but  coming  for  one  term,  or  two,  or  three,  and  giv- 
ing their  attention  to  such  English  studies,  natural  sci- 
ences, or  rudimentary  mathematics,  or  languages,  as  they 
desire.  So  Oberlin  students  are  found  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands through  the  West. 

At  9 a.  m.  today,  therefore,  when  the  graduating  exer- 


cises of  the  college  department  took  place,  the  big  church 
was  more  densely  packed,  were  that  possible  than  ever 
The  platform  was  filled  with  the  faculty  and  trustees  of 
the  College  and  its  distinguished  guests.  There  you  may 
see  the  calm  and  handsome  face  of  President  Fairchild, 
with  a pleasant  smile  of  old  days  undimmed;  Governor 
Cox,  self-poised,  tranquil,  observant,  with  full  brown  beard 
and  pleasant  blue  eyes;  the  Socratic  head  of  dear  old  Pro- 
fessor Morgan,  gray-bearded,  and  crowned  with  white 
hair;  the  portly  frame  and  jocund  face  of  Rev.  M E 
Strieby;  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Missionary 
Society;  the  venerable  Father  Keep,  the  last  of  the  pion- 
eers, now  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  but  still  an  active 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  an  interested  at- 
tendant at  every  commencement  occasion. 

The  imposing  presence  and  genial  face  of  the  ven- 
erable ex-President  and  famous  theologian,  Charles  G 
Finney,  were  wanting  to  this  galaxy,  as  his  health  makes 
it  unadvisable  for  him  to  join  in  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion. 

The  address  before  the  college  societies  was  delivered 
by  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park,  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  at  4 o’clock  p.  m.  Its  subject  was  “The  Con- 
nection between  Caste  and  Religion.”  It  was  a most  mas- 
terly and  thoughtful  effort,  and  called  forth  universal 
praise  from  the  vast  audience  which  heard  it. 

In  the  evening  occurred  the  grand  concert,  given  by 
the  Musical  Union,  a trained  choir  of  nearly  two  hundred 
performers  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  G.  W.  Steele. 
The  selections  were  mainly  of  sacred  music  from  the  Ora- 
torio of  St.  Paul.  The  solo  singing  was  not  remarkable, 
but  the  choruses  were  grand  beyond  description— une- 
qualed in  power  and  beauty  by  anything  heretofore  given 
in  the  West. 

This  was  high  praise  indeed  to  come  from  a Cincin- 
nati man.  The  Cleveland  papers  were  usually  well  rep- 
resented on  such  occasions,  and  the  Leader  said  of  this: 

The  concert  in  the  evening,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  G.  W.  Steele,  was  a complete  success.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  have  we  heard  such  magnificent  choral  singing  as 
this  of  tonight.  The  music  consisted  of  selections  from 
the  Oratorio  of  St.  Paul  and  the  cantata  of  St.  Cecilia. 

This  triumph  of  the  Musical  Union  was  achieved,  like 
many  others,  without  the  assistance  of  an  orchestra  or 
the  engagement  of  foreign  soloists.  Their  only  accom- 
paniment was  the  organ  in  the  rear  and  a piano  on  the 
extended  platform  in  front.  The  organ  was  played  by 
John  C.  Fillmore — fresh  from  the  Leipsic  Conservatory. 
'Ihe  Oratorio  of  St.  Paul  was  only  one  of  the  many  given 
by  the  Musical  Union.  The  Creation  was  given  in  1865, 
and  later  the  Messiah,  and  Elijah.  There  is  a nobility 
about  such  oratorios  which,  if  at  all  well  presented,  makes 
a profound  impression  upon  the  hearers. 

Why  is  it  that  a musical  offering  of  this  sort  has  been 
cut  out  of  our  Commencement  Programs,  and  that  we 
even  hear  whisperings  that  the  Musical  Union  itself  is 
about  to  be  abandoned?  Nothing  gave  greater  pleasure 
to  alumni  coming  back  to  Alma  Mater  at  Commencement 
time  than  the  finished  performance  of  the  Musical  Union 
and  the  singing  of  classical  music  which  is  seldom  heard 
anywhere  else. 


(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
is  a foundation  stone  in  the  young  republic  of  China. 
There  still  remain  broad  fields  of  scholarship  and  initia- 
tive which  women  have  not  entered.  I think  that  in  the 
undergraduate  and  sub-freshman  classes  that  are  even 
now  grouping  themselves  about  the  centennial  epoch, 
there  are  girls  who  will  lead  the  way. 
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The  Alumni  Magazine  Twenty-five  Years  Old 

By  Archer  H.  Shaw,  '97 


Having  reached  that  benign  and  dignified  age  when 
reminiscence  is  tolerated,  it  not  forgiven,  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Magazine  is  justified  in  parading  its  jewels  of 
achievement,  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth,  and  ask- 
ing its  friends  for  a new  appraisal. 

In  human  life  the  first  quarter-century  is  compara- 
tively insignificant  so  far  as  substantial  accomplishment 
is  concerned.  But  in  the  field  of  periodical  publication  it 
is  no  inconsiderable  age.  We  have  yet  to  see  estab- 
lished a life  extension  bureau  for  the  agencies  of  the 
Fourth  Estate.  In  all  probability  more  publications  die 
before  reaching  25  than  survive  to  pass  that  milestone. 

For  some  reason,  it  appears,  the  Alumni  Magazine  was 
chosen  by  circumstances  to  live  beyond  the  average  span. 
Chief  among  these  operating  circumstances  was  the  pres- 
ence at  Oberlin  of  Louis  E.  Lord,  ’97 — now  Dr.  Lord,  head 
of  the  department  of  classics;  then  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty beginning  a career  which  has  given  him  a name  in 
Europe  as  well  as  America.  The  Magazine  is  a child  of 
his  brain  and  a product  of  his  unbounded  energy. 

Closely  associated  with  Professor  Lord  from  the  begin- 
ning was  Mrs.  Helen  White  Martin,  ’85,  able  co-editor 
with  him  in  the  early  years  of  the  publication;  later  its 
chief  editor.  The  third  name  to  be  remembered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Magazine  during  the  first  dozen  years 
is  that  of  Professor  R.  H.  Stetson,  ’93.  Lord,  Martin  and 
Stetson  brought  the  Magazine  through  the  critical  period 
of  infancy.  Readers  of  the  publication  of  today,  observ- 
ing its  evidences  of  stability  and  assurance,  are  likely  to 
have  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  mental  and  physical 
stress  incident  to  its  earlier  production.  Salaries  were 
merely  nominal  and  not  always  certain.  It  was  strenu- 
ous pioneering  in  a field  of  many  disappointments. 

During  the  college  year  1903-4  a single  page  of  the 
weekly  Oberlin  Review  was  devoted  to  news  of  the 
Alumni.  That  modest  experiment  was  promising  enough 
to  justify,  in  Louis  E.  Lord’s  opinion,  the  establishment 
of  a separate  monthly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
scattered  Alumni  of  Oberlin.  He  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  Mrs.  Martin  and  in  October,  1904,  appeared  the 
first  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

The  Review  was  then  published  by  the  Union  Library 
Association  and  that  organization  logically  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  sponsoring  the  sister  print.  For  one 
year  the  Magazine  bore  the  legend  U.  L.  A.  Then  it  was 
cut  adrift  and  maintained  its  independent  existence  until 
taken  over  as  the  official  organ  of  the  reorganized  Alumni 
Association  seventeen  years  later. 

As  became  a Latin  teacher  inaugurating  a magazine 
as  a side  line,  Editor  Lord  captioned  his  salutatory,  " Sit 
Venia  Tironi,”  which,  after  some  scurrying  about  the  un- 
classical  reader  translated  loosely  as  “ Pardon  the  Be- 
ginner.” And  here  is  what  he  wrote; 

The  purpose  of  the  Union  Library  Association 
in  establishing  an  Alumni  Magazine  has  been  to 
give  to  the  Alumni  the  news  of  the  college  and 
of  the  graduates  and  former  students  in  such  form 
as  will  meet  their  need.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this 
way  the  Alumni  may  keep  in  closer  touch  with 
the  college.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  for  the 
editors  who  abide  here  at  the  fountain  of  wisdom 
to  keep  an  unclouded  vision  and  to  select  the 
events  that  may  prove  of  interest  to  them  that 
dwell  among  barbarians.  In  this  way  we  beseech 


your  earnest  cooperation.  If  the  Alumni  will  tell 
us  frankly  of  changes  they  would  like  to  see  made 
in  the  Magazine  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  their 
suggestions  and  do  anything  in  our  power  to 
make  this  publication  serve  their  needs.  Mean- 
while, we  crave  your  indulgence  for  our  short- 
comings. “ Sit  venia  tironi.” 

This  brief  editorial  announcement  was  not  only  a sa- 
lute; it  appeared  later  to  have  been  also  a prophecy. 
Every  editor  the  Magazine  has  had  in  these  25  years  has 
faced  the  difficulty,  here  foreshadowed — the  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  the  neighbors  and  associates  of  "barbar- 
ians” wanted  of  their  publication.  Even  when  a dweller 
among  "barbarians”  acted  for  a time  as  editor-in-chief 
the  problem  remained. 

The  subject  is  reverted  to  time  after  time.  If  the 
Alumni  would  only  furnish  the  editors  the  news  of  the 
Alumni  world;  if  they  would  only  tell  the  Magazine  what 
they  want! 

Eight  associate  editors  had  their  names  under  the 
masthead  when  the  Magazine  was  launched,  at  least  two 
of  them  former  editors  of  the  Review.  If  their  particular 
function  was  for  a time  in  question,  the  mystery  was 
cleared  up  later  when  it  was  announced  that  these  asso- 
ciates had  been  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
Alumni  news.  First,  it  was  explained,  news  was  sought 
through  the  agency  of  associate  editors;  then  by  per- 
sonal mail  solicitation;  finally  by  asking  the  class  sec- 
retaries to  “cover”  their  respective  groups.  All,  we  fear, 
to  little  avail,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  editors’  repeated 
appeals. 

The  first  piece  of  art  printed  by  the  Magazine  was  a 
frontispiece  portrait  of  Florence  M.  Fitch,  ’97,  and  the 
first  article  concerned  her  appointment  as  dean  of  col- 
lege and  graduate  women.  An  initial  feature  wras  a 
Question  Box  conducted  by  Dr.  Henry  Churchill  King, 
then  about  to  begin  his  third  year  in  the  presidency.  This 
was  designed  to  keep  inquiring  readers  informed  of  poli- 
cies and  plans  of  the  college  administration.  It  was,  how- 
ever, discontinued  after  a rather  brief  career  because,  as 
the  editors  announced,  there  were  no  longer  questions 
propounded  for  answer. 

Another  early  series  comprised  James  H.  Fairchild’s 
letters  to  Mary  F.  Kellogg,  his  future  wife.  Three  years 
later  Dr.  Fairchild’s  Autobiography  wras  begun  under  the 
caption,  “ Grandfather’s  Story.” 

The  one  year  of  sponsorship  by  the  U.  L.  A.  seemed 
to  justify  the  confidence  of  the  founders  of  the  Magazine 
that  a place  existed  in  the  Oberlin  family  for  such  a 
publication.  Under  the  leadership  of  Editors  Lord  and 
Martin  and  a college  group,  therefore,  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Magazine  Publishing  Company  ■was  organized  with  a cap- 
ital of  $1,000  and  the  shares  offered  for  sale  to  the  grad- 
uates and  friends  of  the  college.  This  corporation  con- 
tinued to  own  and  publish  the  Magazine  until  the  fall 
of  1921,  when  it  became  the  property  and  official  organ 
of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Professor  Lord  and  Mrs.  Martin  remained  as  editors 
under  the  new  regime,  Professor  Lord  assumed  also  the 
business  managership  and  the  associate  editors  were  re- 
solved into  their  original  elements.  The  late  Azariah  S. 
Root  became  the  first  president.  The  directors,  in  ad- 
dition to  Professor  Root,  were  Dr.  G.  C.  Jameson,  Mr. 
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Louis  E.  Lord,  ’97 


Helen  White  Martin,  ’85 


Raymond  H.  Stetson,  ’93 


George  M.  Jones,  Professor  C.  E.  St.  John  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Williams.  Mr.  Root’s  connection  with  the  Magazine  was 
practically  unbroken  as  long  as  the  publishing  company 
existed.  The  enterprise  never  had  a better  friend  than  he. 

Not  until  October,  1913,  was  the  editorial  association 
of  Professor  Lord  and  Mrs.  Martin  broken.  Mrs.  Martin 
then  became  sole  editor  and  Mr.  Lord  switched  his  activ- 
ity to  the  business  office.  A year  later  Professor  R.  H. 
Stetson  appears  as  co-editor  with  Mrs.  Martin.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1916,  Edith  Dickson,  ’74,  became  business  manager. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  publication  the  ques- 
tion had  been  in  many  minds  whether  the  purposes  of  the 
Magazine  might  not  be  better  served  by  divorcing  its 
editorial  direction  from  immediate  faculty  influence.  In 
March,  1907,  the  Magazine  declared,  “ It  is  doubtless  un- 
fortunate that  the  editors  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  college  faculty.” 

Again,  in  April,  1912,  answering  a correspondent  who 
asked  for  more  frequent  editorial  discussion,  Editor  Lord 
said,  “I  do  not  think  it  advisable  that  college  policies  should 
be  criticised  by  a member  of  the  faculty  acting  also  as  a 
representative  of  the  Alumni  through  their  Magazine. 
Were  the  Magazine  edited,  as  we  believe  it  should  be,  by 
Alumni  not  connected  with  the  faculty,  such  editorial  ex- 
pression would  be  desirable.” 

It  was  this  consideration,  probably,  which  led,  fin- 
ally to  the  transfer  of  control  from  the  Oberlin  group  to 
a group  of  Cleveland  Alumni.  Cleveland  being  the  me- 
tropolis of  Oberliniana  and  a near  neighbor  of  the  cam- 
pus, the  new  arrangement  appeared  to  have  some  merit. 
Accordingly,  the  directorate  was  reorganized  for  the  year 
1918-9,  with  Archer  H.  Shaw,  ’97,  president  and  D.  E. 
Morgan,  '97,  secretary.  Professor  Root  remained  a mem- 
ber of  the  board.  The  editorial  and  business  management 
went  on  unchanged.  The  new  board  announced  its  pol- 
icy as  believing  “ that  the  Alumni  Magazine  should  be  in 
the  best  sense  the  organ  of  the  Alumni  of  Oberlin,  a ve- 
hicle of  expression  for  every  legitimate  Alumni  activity, 
spokesman  for  the  Alumni  and  representative  of  the 
Alumni.” 

There  was  nothing  revolutionary  about  it.  Perhaps  the 
restatement  was  unnecessary. 


A further  step  toward  the  divorcement  of  the  Maga- 
zine from  the  college  administration  was  taken  a year 
later  when  Mr.  Shaw  became  editor-in-chief,  with  his 
office  in  Cleveland,  Susan  F.  Zearing,  ’96,  of  Oberlin,  be- 
came associate  editor,  and  Professor  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol, 
’ll,  assumed  the  business  managership.  This  staff  re- 
mained in  control  until  the  association  assumed  owner- 
ship of  the  Magazine,  except  that  Miss  Zearing  later  re- 
tired and  Professor  Nicol  took  the  double  role  of  asso- 
ciate editor  and  business  manager. 

The  writer  of  this  article  should  be  the  last  person  to 
attempt  to  say  whether  this  experiment  was  a success  or 
failure.  He  has  plenty  of  evidence,  some  written  and  some 
spoken,  that  it  was  not  a success.  He  is  ready  to  let 
the  decision  rest  where  it  will. 

After  the  Alumni  Association  had  taken  the  Magazine 
and  installed  W.  S.  Ament  ,T0,  as  editor  in  October,  1921, 
an  editorial  appeared  recounting  the  earlier  success  of  the 
publication,  and  continued: 

Then,  struck  by  the  disrupting  influences  of 
the  war,  the  Magazine  lost  one-third  of  its  size 
and  one-half  of  its  subscribers.  With  the  return 
of  peace  and  the  continuance  of  war  prices  Mr. 
Archer  Shaw  and  Mr.  Carl  Nicol  shouldered  the 
burden  of  restoring  the  vitality  of  the  depleted 
Magazine.  In  spite  of  inheriting  a debt  and  of 
facing  doubled  printing  costs  Mr.  Nicol  turns 
over  the  Magazine  with  1,500  subscribers  and  no 
deficit. 

In  its  earlier,  more  prosperous  days,  the  Magazine 
had  provided  an  annual  scholarship  and  established  for 
the  convenience  of  visiting  and  resident  graduates  an 
Alumni  room  in  the  college  library — the  room  having 
been  " fitted  up  by  the  management  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine with  the  hard-earned  surplus  of  some  five  years  at 
an  expense  of  $1,000,”  the  editors  announced. 

It  would  be  useless  and  perhaps  in  doubtful  taste  to 
review  the  experiences  of  the  “barbarian”  regime.  The 
editor  was  given  every  courtesy  he  could  ask.  His  status 
as  an  uitlander  was  not  stressed  to  embarrass  him  un- 
necessarily. The  Oberlin  community  tolerated,  if  it 
could  not  forget,  his  not  infrequent  breaks  with  tradi- 
tion. 
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Archer  H.  Shaw,  ’97 


William  S.  Ament,  '10 


John  G.  Olmstead,  '06 


The  point  of  view  of  the  faculty  Alumni  group  may  be 
fairly  illustrated  by  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  editor  of  the  Magazine  and  Professor  Maynard 
M.  Metcalf,  ’89,  which  was  printed  in  the  issue  of  Octo- 
ber, 1920.  At  the  Alumni  meeting  in  June  Professor  Met- 
calf had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Alumni  Magazine 
had  “ degenerated  in  interest  under  its  present  manage- 
ment." The  editor  wrote  him  at  once,  assuming  full  re- 
sponsibility for  any  “degeneration”  in  interest  that  might 
have  occurred,  and  asking  for  an  elaboration  of  the  in- 
dictment. 

Professor  Metcalf  answered  that  as  he  understood  the 
proper  functions  of  the  Magazine  they  were:  (1)  to  give 
the  Alumni  “vital  (not  merely  newsy)  information  about 
what  is  doing  in  the  college”;  (2)  “to  give  Alumni  a 
means  of  expressing  to  the  college  and  its  whole  constit- 
uency their  thought  on  college  questions”;  (3)  “to  give 
a means  of  intercommunication  among  the  Alumni  as  to 
Alumni  Association  matters”;  (4)  “to  give  the  Alumni 
news  in  regard  to  one  another.” 

It  was  Professor  Metcalf’s  opinion  that  the  first  func- 
tion was  the  most  important  and  that  in  regard  to  it  the 
Magazine  had  failed.  “ It  seems  to  me  to  have  performed 
well  its  other  functions,”  he  added.  Further,  he  believed 
the  fault  was  one  of  plan,  not  of  the  editors.  He  elabo- 
rated the  thought  by  adding,  “ My  only  suggestion  is  that 
I think  it  would  be  well  to  have  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Magazine  some  Alumni  members  of  the  faculty  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  give  the  Alumni  an  inside  view  of  col- 
lege matters  from  the  standpoint  of  the  group  who  are 
doing  the  real  work  of  the  college.” 

Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  ’ll,  dean  of  men  and  associate  professor 
of  psychology  and  philosophy  in  the  college,  was  at  that 
time  associate  editor  and  business  manager  of  the  Maga- 
zine. 

Perhaps  I make  more  of  this  incident  than  many  will 
believe  it  merits.  I give  it  emphasis  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  issue  discussed  in  this  correspondence  is  one 
that  concerns  the  Alumni  Magazine  today  and  is  likely 
to  concern  it  as  long  as  its  publication  continues. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  life  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  covers  more  than  a quarter  of  the  life  of  the 


college.  Many,  possibly  a majority,  of  the  faculty  of  1904 
have  since  retired.  Alas,  how  many  have  died.  Reading 
the  old  pages  of  the  Magazine  is  like  calling  the  roll  of 
the  men  and  women  who  made  Oberlin  famous  in  other 
days.  Many  were  contributors  to  its  columns;  others  ap- 
peared in  connection  with  major  college  policies  proposed 
or  adopted. 

In  the  issue  of  January,  1910,  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston 
appeals  for  a continuance  of  the  Oberlin  Academy,  the 
early  closing  of  which  was  even  then  foreshadowred.  The 
leading  article  four  years  later  was  an  appeal  for  woman 
suffrage  by  Harriet  L.  Keeler  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
We  find  contributions  by  Professor  A.  A.  Wright,  Pro- 
fessor L.  B.  Hall,  Professor  A.  S.  Root,  Dean  E.  I.  Bos- 
worth,  all  among  the  builders  of  Oberlin,  but  now,  un- 
happily for  the  college,  gone  to  join  the  fathers. 

On^  gets  an  idea  of  the  physical  growth  of  the  insti- 
tution by  remembering  that  the  Alumni  Magazine  has 
been  permitted  to  chronicle  the  construction  of  the  Men’s 
Building,  the  Carnegie  Library,  the  Finney  Chapel,  the 
Administration  Building,  the  Art  Museum,  the  completion 
of  the  Warner  Gymnasium  and  other  structures  which  to 
younger  Alumni  may  appear  to  have  been  always  with  us. 

Through  the  columns  of  the  Magazine  the  question 
was  excitedly  discussed  whether  the  campus  should  be 
cleared  of  all  buildings.  The  fate  of  the  old  Academy 
was  a subject  of  editorial  interest  before  the  administra- 
tion decided  at  the  end  of  1915  to  close  its  doors  for- 
ever. The  great  Hall  bequest  furnished  one  month’s  big 
topic. 

The  quarter-century  has  seen  even  more  significant 
changes  in  the  life  of  the  college,  in  distinction  from  its 
physical  growth.  The  Alumni  Magazine  was  started  at 
a time  when  dancing  and  card  playing  were  still  taboo, 
and  indulgence  in  tobacco  meant  a ticket  home  with  no 
return  coupon.  Compulsory  chapel  was  no  idle  phrase. 
“Rec”  hall  signifies  a new  day,  contrasting  strongly  with 
what  the  undergraduates  endured  and  for  the  most  part 
approved  down  to  or  beyond  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Something  of  the  strength  of  feeling  aroused  in  some 
Alumni  groups  over  the  administration’s  handling  of 
men’s  problems  is  reflected  in  the  four  blank  pages  bound 
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into  the  issue  of  the  Magazine  for  December,  1916.  The 
material  that  was  to  have  occupied  this  space  consisted 
of  a belligerent  letter  from  an  Alumnus  criticising  the 
“ general  policy  of  the  faculty  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  undergraduate  men.”  Obviously,  the  editors  were  re- 
luctant to  publish  the  letter,  for  at  the  last  moment,  too 
late  to  substitute  other  matter,  the  letter  was  withdrawn 
by  agreement  of  its  author  “ pending  a conference,”  as 
the  editors  explained  in  a note. 

Had  the  responsible  head  of  the  Magazine  been  less 
closely  associated  with  the  faculty  at  that  time  those 
four  blank  pages,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  ap- 
peared. The  letter  would  have  been  printed  and  the 
“conference”  been  held  afterward,  if  at  all. 

No  one  was  more  anxious  to  turn  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine over  to  the  newly  organized  Alumni  Association  than 
was  the  last  editor-in-chief  to  serve  under  the  old  re- 
gime. His  associate  shared  his  enthusiasm  over  losing 
his  job.  W.  S.  Ament,  TO,  the  first  full-time  secretary  of 
the  association  assumed  the  office  and  became  editor  of 
the  Magazine  in  October,  1921.  He  continued  with  grow- 
ing success  for  three  years,  when  he  chose  to  return  to 


his  profession  of  teaching,  giving  way  to  the  present 
secretary  and  editor,  J.  G.  Olmstead,  ’06. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  the  Magazine  enjoys 
the  obvious  advantage  of  being  backed  by  an  organized 
Alumni  body,  whose  pride  is  to  encourage  and  support 
an  official  organ  worthy  of  Oberlin  College  and  of  their 
own  abiding  loyalty  to  it. 

If  some  among  us  believe  that  the  present  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  college  furnishes  roof  and  shelter  for 
the  editorial  head  invites  destruction  of  that  indepen- 
dence of  policy  which  we  hold  essential  to  the  Magazine’s 
highest  usefulness,  attribute  the  belief  to  whatever  men- 
tal contrariness  the  reader  will.  The  Magazine  speaks 
for  itself  and  needs  no  interpreter.  It  should  be  proud, 
as  I am  sure  all  its  former  editors  are,  of  the  years  of 
effort,  sometimes  thankless,  that  lie  behind  its  present 
excellence. 

Like  the  institution  it  is  pleased  to  serve,  according  to 
the  legend  on  the  seal,  the  Alumni  Magazine  is  both  ad- 
vocate and  product  of  learning  and  labor.  May  its  ed- 
itors continue  to  learn.  They  cannot  escape  the  labor. 


So  It  Is 

By  William  S.  Ament,  ’10 


So  this  is  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Magazine!  It  is  indeed  the 
time  for  felicitations,  reminiscences 
and  prophecy. 

As  for  felicitations,  I trust  that  the 
present  editor  will  receive  his  share 
for  “carrying  on”  during  these  last 
four  years.  But  editors  soon  get  used 
to  criticism  of  everything  from  typo- 
graphical errors  to  reports  of  com- 
mencement addresses,  and  learn  to 
get  their  satisfaction  from  the  work 
itself. 

For  there  is  a real  enjoyment  in 
editing  an  Alumni  Magazine, — and 
here  the  reminiscences  begin.  The 
effort  to  gather  material  puts  one  in 
touch  with,  say,  fifty  alumni,  pro- 
fessors and  students.  Letters,  clip- 
pings and  interviews  give  glimpses  of 
the  young  graduate  rampant,  the  busy 
housewife,  the  successful  professional 
man,  the  courageous  and  cheerful  sur- 
viver  of  the  earlier  days.  Each  month 
one  lives  again  through  the  cycle  of 
thought  from  President  Finney  to  H. 
L.  Mencken  with  those  whose  minds 
were,  to  some  degree,  carried  away 
by  the  main  current  of  their  college 
days,  or  by  some  strange  back-eddy 
of  reaction  against  it.  Each  month 
the  records  of  these  diverse  elements 
and  reports  of  the  continuous  flow  of 
life  on  the  campus  gradually  take 
typewritten  form  and  disappear  into 
the  mysterious  depths  of  The  News 


printing  office,  presided  over  by  the 
genial  Mr.  Phillips  with  his  inevitable 
cigar.  Mysteriously  the  copy  reap- 
pears as  galley  proof,  and  the  editor, 
reverting  to  his  kindergarten  days, 
spends  a happy  morning  cutting  proof 
and  making  up  a dummy.  Finally 
the  day  comes  when  the  compilation 
appears  and  is  mailed  around  the 
world  to  the  waiting  multitudes  of 
alumni  and  many  a copy  is  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  or  fought  over  by 
husband  and  wife. 

Such  reminiscences  may  be  allowed 
a garrulous  once-was  editor.  But  a 
few  reflections  may  be  much  more  to 
the  point: 

The  covers  of  the  first  period  and 
of  the  recent  past  were  relatively  sat- 
isfactory; but  the  enlarged  page  cries 
out  for  a new  design. 

The  Alumni  Magazine,  under  its 
first  editors,  had  a certain  intellect- 
ual weight  which  the  more  popular 
magazine  of  recent  years  has  lacked. 

The  only  innovation  of  my  editor- 
ship, of  which  I am  justly  proud, 
was  the  establishment  of  Professor 
Wager’s  page,  “ To  Whom  It  May 
Concern.”  The  page  concerns  me  very 
much,  and  I hope  Mr.  Wager  will 
never  be  allowed  to  discontinue  it. 

The  editorship  of  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine gave  me  an  insight  into  the 
formative  influence  of  different  per- 
sonalities upon  collegiate  and  alumni 
affairs.  Many  gave  significant  contri- 


butions. But  I can  speak  here  only 
of  Mr.  Mark  L.  Thomsen’s  steady  and 
wise  support  of  the  new  alumni  asso- 
ciation and  its  magazine  at  critical 
times;  and  of  the  deep,  steady,  and 
unobtrusive  influence,  in  troubled 
days,  of  Dean  Bosworth  and  our  hon- 
ored President  King. 

Finally  I want  to  emphasize  the 
genuine  importance  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant links  in  the  chain  of  continuity 
which  holds  our  college  and  her  di- 
verse family'  together.  In  the  larger 
vista,  how  small  appear  those  worried 
souls  who  "view  with  alarm”  the 
tempests  in  the  college  teapot,  how 
small  the  eager  young  iconoclasts  who 
want  to  smash  the  old  and  enthrone 
the  new;  how  great  and  deep  is  that 
intellectual  and  moral  current  of 
which  we  all  have  been,  and  are  still 
to  some  extent,  a part.  A magazine 
which  can  help  to  hold  together  those 
who  think  in  terms  of  President  Fin- 
ney, of  President  King,  and  of  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  is  serving  a valuable 
purpose  and  has  a mission  to  each 
college  generation. 

And  now  for  prophecy:  The  future 
of  the  Alumni  Magazine  depends  not 
so  much  on  continuing  to  be  the  re- 
corder and  interpreter  of  past  and 
present,  but  rather  on  bridging  the 
gap  between  the  two  by  viewing  our 
education  as  a matter  not  of  four 
years  but  of  a lifetime;  and  by  vital- 
izing for  us  the  organic  and  growing 
tradition  to  which  we  all  contribute 
our  bit. 
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Congratulations  from  the  President 

Congratulations  to  the  Alumni  Magazine  on  the  completion  of  its  twenty- 
fifth  year.  It  has  carried  the  news  of  the  College  to  thousands  of  alumni  in 
hundreds  of  different  places  near  and  far;  and  has  been  the  main  tangible  link 
in  keeping  them  in  touch  with  Oberlin.  It  has  carried  as  well  literary  and  his- 
torical material  of  high  distinction.  Its  volumes  form  a collection  which  any- 
one would  find  interesting  and  which  every  alumnus  might  well  be  proud  to 
own.  May  its  second  quarter-century  witness  a continuing  steady  growth  in  ex- 
cellence and  in  circulation. 


What  Becomes  of  Alumni 
Editors? 

Louis  E.  Lord,  ’97,  is  professor  of 
classics  in  Oberlin  College,  on  leave 
of  absence  this  year  teaching  at  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies, 
Athens,  Greece. 

Mrs.  Helen  White  Martin,  '85,  lives 
in  Cleveland,  where  Professor-emeritus 
Martin  is  associated  with  the  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art. 

Raymond  H.  Stetson,  ’93,  is  pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

Archer  H.  Shaw,  ’97,  is  chief  editor- 
ial writer  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

William  S.  Ament,  ’10,  is  professor 
of  English,  Scripps  College,  Clare- 
mont, Calif. 


Inaugurate  Sub-Freshman 
Week 

The  thirty-five  senior  men  eating 
at  Delta  Lodge  arranged  a sub-Fresh- 
man  week-end,  April  26-28.  Their  idea 
was  to  start  a precedent  of  enter- 
taining a few  desirable  high  school 
men  each  spring  and  fall  to  give 
them  a true  impression  of  exactly 
what  college  life  at  Oberlin  is. 

Thirty  recommended  high  school 
juniors  and  seniors  were  assigned  to 
Oberlin  seniors  with  similar  interest. 
On  Friday  afternoon  the  guests  and 
their  hosts  attended  classes,  labs,  and 
met  professors.  The  "O”  club  were 
their  hosts  at  the  baseball  game  with 
Akron  TJ.  the  same  afternoon.  In  the 
evening  they  attended  the  plays  pre- 
sented by  the  Dramatic  Association. 
Saturday  morning  they  attended 
classes  and  had  conferences  with  pro- 
fessors. An  outing  at  Chance  Creek 
on  the  Vermilion  river,  where  they 
took  supper,  and  an  invitation  stag  at 
the  Men’s  Building  filled  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

The  guests  ate  at  Delta  Lodge  and 
at  the  Commons,  alternating  each 
meal. 


Vacation  Period  Modified 

The  general  faculty  has  voted  to 
adopt  recommendations  to  try  for  a 
period  of  two  years  a plan  for  having 
a longer  spring  vacation  extending 
over  two  week-ends.  Next  year  the 
vacation  will  begin  at  12  o’clock  noon 
on  Saturday,  March  29,  and  work  will 
be  resumed  11  days  later  on  Tuesday, 
April  8,  at  8 a.  m. 

Work  is  not  to  be  begun  on  Mon- 
day, for  in  all  probability  this  would 
mean  1,500  students  traveling  into 
Oberlin  on  Sunday — an  objectionable 
condition. 

In  accordance  with  this,  Christmas 
vacation  has  also  been  changed  some- 
what. Next  year  the  recess  will  com- 
mence at  12  o’clock  noon  on  Thurs- 
day, December  19,  and  work  will  be 
resumed  at  8 a.  m.  Thursday,  January 
2.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  vacations 
are  scheduled  to  start  at  12  o’clock 
instead  of  11  as  this  year. 

Under  this  arrangement,  which  has 
been  adopted  for  a trial  period  of  two 
years,  the  town  public  school  and  col- 
lege vacations  coincide. 


New  Musical  Venture 

Professor  Don  Morrison  and  a group 
of  Oberlin  Conservatory  students  will 
make  up  the  faculty  and  furnish  the 
music  at  the  Lakeside  Assembly, 
Lakeside  on  Lake  Erie,  this  summer. 

Professor  Morrison  has  sponsored 
the  Oberlin  Student  Concert  Direct- 
ion of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music,  a movement  to  organize  groups 
of  students  in  instrumental  trios, 
quartets,  and  orchestras.  Several 
such  have  been  in  existance  this  year. 

Participating  in  the  musical  life  of 
Lakeside  this  summer  will  be  a girls’ 
trio,  a men’s  quartet,  the  Oberlin 
Vested  String  choir — all  told,  eighteen 
Oberlin  students.  It  is  expected  that 
this  arrangement  -will  bring  a higher 
quality  of  music  to  the  Assembly  and 
give  the  Oberlin  students  a valuable 
experience. 


Creative  Dances 

On  the  seventh  of  May  an  exhibi- 
tion was  given  in  Warner  Gymnasium 
by  the  Natural  Dancing  classes  of  the 
department  of  Physical  Education, 
coached  by  Professor  Helen  Edwards, 
in  aid  of  the  fund  for  a college  swim- 
ming pool  for  women.  Twenty-eight 
young  women  took  part.  The  program 
was  in  two  divisions,  class  work  and 
original  dances,  each  of  the  latter  be- 
ing a short  pantomime  invented  by 
some  member  of  the  group.  There 
had  been  but  little  advance  publicity, 
the  audience  was  not  large,  yet  those 
who  were  present  were  rewarded  by 
an  exhibition  of  exceeding  beauty,  in 
which  graceful  forms  in  balanced 
rhythmic  motion  and  expressive  atti- 
tude, enveloped  in  music  and  shifting 
light,  symbolically  portrayed  abstract 
conceptions  and  incidents  drawn  from 
poetry  and  romance.  The  whole  fairy 
spectacle  was  ingeniously  contrived, 
and  in  its  execution  skilful  and 
charming. 

In  the  honor  paid  to  the  Seven  Arts 
in  Oberlin  dancing  is  the  object  of 
least  consideration.  And  yet  it  is  the 
most  natural,  the  most  ancient,  and 
the  most  universal  of  them  all,  for  it 
is  the  human  form  alone  which  is  the 
material  of  expression.  “ The  vision 
of  the  essential  and  eternal  human 
form,”  exclaims  Havelock  Ellis,  “ with 
its  vigor,  its  beauty,  and  its  grace,  is 
more  than  all  the  beautiful  and  stim- 
ulating things  of  the  world,  and  is 
one  of  the  prime  tonics  of  life.”  Bliss 
Carman,  in  his  admirable  book,  “ The 
Making  of  Personality,”  calls  for  the 
restoration  of  the  dance  to  its  lawful 
position  of  honor  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  as  one  of  their  loveliest  and 
most  salutary  pleasures.  Those  who 
looked  at  this  delightful  illustration 
of  natural  dancing,  in  which  the  ab- 
sence of  everything  that  could  cramp 
the  feet  and  limbs  left  to  them  perfect 
ease  and  freedom,  could  not  fail  to 
recognize  in  this  form  of  dance  not 
only  beauty,  but  also  a means  to 
health  and  joyousness. 

This  report  is  also  intended  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  alumni  once  more 
to  the  need  of  the  addition  to  our 
gymnasium  facilities  which  this  enter- 
tainment was  designed  to  aid.  Those 
who  are  indifferent  to  this  need  are 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  exercise 
of  swimming  in  the  development  of 
health  and  bodily  symmetry  and 
vigor.  This  value  is  recognized  by  all 
physical  educators  everywhere,  and 
every  college  must  sooner  or  later  act 
in  accordance  with  this  knowledge. 
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Victory  in  Big  Six 

Participation  in  the  Big  Six  meet 
May  25  concluded  Oberlin’s  track  sea- 
son. Victor  by  a small  score,  Ober- 
lin  once  more  came  to  the  top  in  com- 
petition with  its  yearly  rivals  from 
northern  and  central  Ohio.  With  the 
withdrawal  of  Ohio  State  several  years 
ago  and  of  the  Buckeye  group  from 
the  southwestern  section  of  the  state 
this  year  the  Big  Six  of  ten  years  ago 
is  somewhat  emasculated.  Replace- 
ments have  been  made,  however,  by 
admitting  St.  Xavier  and  Capital.  It 
leaves  contestants  enough  to  keep 
the  meet  on  the  same  high  plane. 

Three  records  were  broken  this 
year.  Crawford  Hanna  of  Wooster 
clipped  two-tenths  of  a second  off  his 
440  record  made  last  year.  It  was  a 
case  of  the  others  “also  ran”  for 
Hanna  set  a terrific  pace  and  pulled 
well  away  from  the  field  at  the  finish, 
setting  the  mark  at  49.2  seconds. 

Vokaty  of  Heidelberg  took  both  the 
discus  and  shot  put,  and  in  the  latter 
event  set  a new  distance  at  44  feet 
2V4  inches. 

Stewart  of  Wooster  and  O’Brien  of 
St.  Xavier  topped  the  bar  in  the  pole 
vault  for  a new  record  at  12  feet  5 
inches. 

Oberlin  only  won  two  firsts — Service 
in  the  mile  and  Barnes  in  the  low 
hurdles.  She  was  able,  however,  to 
place  in  enough  events  to  bring  her 
total  score  up  to  4814,  with  Wooster  a 
close  second  with  46.  St.  Xavier  was 
third  and  Western  Reserve  fourth, 
with  2614  and  2214  points  each. 

OBERLIN  WINS  EASILY 

The  track  season  opened  with  a tri- 
angular meet  in  which  Ohio  Northern 
and  Akron  together  totaled  less  than 
Oberlin.  Oberlin  88,  Northern  3714. 
Akron  3314. 

Barnes  was  high  score  man,  with 
1614  points,  winning  the  hundred  and 
two-twenty  dashes,  and  the  two- 
twenty  low  hurdles,  and  being  anchor 
man  in  the  winning  relay  team.  Tt 
was  a cold  and  rainy  day  and  no  rec- 
ords were  approximated. 

DEFEATED  BY  WESLEYAN 

On  April  27,  on  their  home  track, 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  squad  took  the 
laurels  and  left  Oberlin  to  string 
along  in  an  84  to  46  score  meet.  Ober- 
lin was  without  Barnes  and  that 
means  considerable. 

Jack  Service  crashed  through  for 
two  firsts,  the  mile  and  the  880. 
Service  made  a strong  finish  in  each 


Closes  Track  Season 

race,  winning  by  a scant  but  safe  mar- 
gin. The  only  other  first  going  to 
Oberlin  was  made  by  Shorty  Cover, 
who  won  the  pole  vault  at  11  feet. 
Knepper  of  Oberlin  took  second  in 
this  event. 

RELAY  DECIDES  MEET 
With  Oberlin  steadily  holding  the 
lead  until  the  final  event  Wooster 
nosed  through  to  victory  by  taking 
the  relay  in  the  dual  meet  at  Ober- 
lin on  May  11.  Barnes  took  his 
firsts  in  the  100-yard  and  220-yard 
dashes,  then  was  compelled  to  drop 
out  of  the  meet  because  of  sickness. 
Other  firsts  were  made  by  Imhoff  in 
the  high  jump,  Hubbard  the  120  and 
220  hurdles,  and  Novotny  the  shot 
put. 

The  veteran  Wooster  relay  team, 
made  up  of  Hanna,  Harding,  Secrist 
and  Monroe,  did  their  bit  in  beauti- 
ful style.  Final  score  was  67-64. 

A PRETTY  MEET 
As  pretty  a dual  meet  as  seen  in 
Oberlin  for  a long  while  was  the  one 
staged  between  Reserve  and  Oberlin, 
May  18.  Every  event  was  closely  con- 
tested and  some  near  records  were 
made. 

Fellinger  and  Roth  of  the  Cleve- 
landers made  Barnes  hustle.  It  was 
only  by  inches  that  Oberlin’s  flash 
took  the  hundred  and  two-twenty,  and 
lost  the  low  hurdles.  Jim  stepped  the 
century  in  10  seconds  flat  and  220  in 
21.9  seconds.  Roth  captured  the  220 
hurdles  in  25.1  seconds.  Roth  also 
took  the  high  hurdles. 

Jack  Service  put  the  crimson  and 
gold  ten  points  to  the  good  by  leading 
in  the  mile  and  880-yard  contingents. 
Oberlin  took  all  three  places  in  the 
two-mile,  880  and  pole  vault. 

Smith  of  Reserve  sent  the  javelin 
176  feet  3 inches,  and  Rogers,  also 
from  the  city,  was  timed  in  the  440 
in  50.9. 


Baseball  Breaking  Even 

The  baseball  season  so  far  has  re- 
sulted in  the  winning  of  four  of  the 
ten  games  played  and  the  tying  of 
another. 

The  opener  was  lost  to  Baldwin- 
Wallace  by  one  run,  attributable  to 
errors.  Oberlin’s  three  runs  were  all 
earned.  Score  4-3. 

In  the  Akron  game  the  following 
week  Butzberger,  at  center  field  and 
later  in  the  box,  played  a classy  game. 


Oberlin  made  seven  of  her  runs  in  the 
last  half  of  the  sixth,  winning  10-5. 

And  then  came  the  deluge,  not  of 
rain  but  of  tallies.  Mt.  Union,  which 
was  defeated  last  year  9-0,  came  back 
strong  and  trimmed  the  crimson  and 
gold  12  to  3. 

Frank  and  Fitten  started  as  Ober- 
lin’s battery,  but  received  poor  sup- 
port and  in  the  third  inning  Kiracofe 
succeeded  to  the  mound  and  later 
Adams  put  on  the  mask.  "Cotton” 
did  little  better  in  the  box  and  was 
replaced  by  Beattie,  who  held  the 
Mounts  scoreless  for  the  rest  of  the 
game.  Kinney  was  a star  for  the  vis- 
itors, garnering  five  hits  out  of  as 
many  times  to  bat,  including  a double 
and  triple. 

SIXTEEN-INNING  TIE 

The  Oberlin  team  journeyed  May  4 
to  Wooster  and  probably  would  have 
spent  the  night  on  the  ball  field  if 
rain  had  not  come  along  and  driven 
them  home  after  the  sixteenth  inning. 

It  was  a pitchers’  battle  and  Cap- 
tain “Cotton”  Kiracofe  was  superb 
upon  the  mound.  He  had  everything: 
control,  speed,  change  of  pace,  and 
twenty-five  strike-outs  were  credited 
to  him,  with  but  two  bases  on  balls 
charged  against  him.  His  brightest 
spot  was  when  he  fanned  five  in  a 
row. 

Until  the  ninth  it  was  a no-run,  no- 
hit game,  then  Fritz,  Wooster  lead-off 
man,  singled  to  short  stop.  The  only 
runs,  two  each,  were  made  in  the  fif- 
teenth, and  all  on  errors. 

The  10-1  victory  by  Reserve  three 
days  later  would  go  just  as  well  un- 
recorded. The  Oberlin  team  had  ex- 
tended themselves  so  far  in  the  Woos- 
ter game  that  they  didn’t  have  any 
pep  left. 

MEETS  EASTERN  TEAMS 

The  Yeomen  revived  enough  by  the 
tenth  to  take  the  home  game  with 
Rochester  6-2.  "Florie”  Adams,  the 
local  catcher,  seemed  to  be  the  boy 
to  draw  the  applause.  He  caught  some 
mean  fouls  and  then  rapped  out  two 
safe  hits,  one  of  which  brought  in 
two  runs,  and  he  added  one  run  of 
his  own. 

Oberlin’s  superiority  over  the  east 
did  not  stay  with  her  though  for  on  a 
trip  to  Syracuse  and  Rochester  she 
lost  at  both  places,  the  former  13-1 
and  the  latter  3-1.  The  final  stop  on 
the  trip  was  at  Niagara,  where  a teu- 
inning  game  resulted  in  a decision 
for  Oberlin  8-5. 
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Faculty  Notes 


Professor  Clarence  Ward  of  the 
department  of  Fine  Arts,  was  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  attending  the  Arts  and 
Music  Festival  at  Fiske  University 
late  in  April.  Mr.  Ward  lectured  on 
French  and  English  cathedrals. 

Edward  Capps,  Jr.,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts  gave  a lecture  at 
Denison  University  on  May  17  on 
“Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Tradi- 
tion In  Western  Art.”  Mr.  Capps 
holds  the  Archeological  Institute  of 
America  fellowship  for  European 
study  in  Medieval  Renaissance  Stud- 
ies for  1929-30.  He  will  sail  June 
15,  going  first  to  Greece  to  complete 
some  archeological  investigations  be- 
gun two  years  ago,  and  then  to  Rome, 
where  he  will  spend  the  winter. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  spoke  on 
May  9 at  the  annual  breakfast  of  the 
Woman’s  Association  of  the  First 
Congregational  church  of  Elyria.  On 
May  28  he  spoke  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.;  May  30  to  June  1 he  de- 
livered three  sermons  to  the  Bien- 
nial National  Convention  of  the  City 
General  Secretaries  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  at  Columhus,  Ohio.  He  gave 
the  high  school  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  on  May 
31.  On  June  2 Dean  Graham  will  give 
the  Association  Sermon  in  connection 
with  the  commencement  exercises  of 
Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  111. 
He  will  speak  at  a dinner  of  Oberlin 
Theological  Alumni  in  Detroit  on  June 
3;  at  the  high  school  commencement 
at  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  on  June  5;  on 
June  6 at  the  high  school  commence- 
ment at  Brookville,  Pa.;  on  June  9 
he  will  deliver  the  baccalaureate  at 
the  high  school  of  Connellsville,  Pa. 
He  will  give  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  the  centennial  commencement 
of  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111., 
on  June  12. 

Dr.  Florence  Fitch  spoke  at  the 
Akron  Community  church  on  May  12 
at  Akron,  Ohio. 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske,  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology,  preached 
May  12  at  St.  John’s  Episcopal  church 
in  Detroit,  and  also  addressed  a con- 
ference of  social  workers  of  the  city 
on  the  subject,  “ The  Changing  Fam- 
ily.” 

Mrs.  Don  Morrison,  instructor  in 
the  children’s  department  of  the  Con- 


servatory, returned  recently  from  Ger- 
many, where  she  has  been  studying 
for  the  past  year.  She  will  resume 
her  work  in  the  Conservatory  next 
fall. 

Julian  S.  Fowler,  librarian,  gave  a 
report  as  chairman  of  a committee  on 
New  Forms  for  College  Statistics  and 
Definitions,  to  the  College  Reference 
section  of  the  fifty-first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion in  Washington,  May  13-18.  More 
than  2500  librarians,  trustees,  and  oth- 
ers interested  in  library  affairs  were 
present.  Mr.  Fowler  visited  a few 
new  libraries  in  the  east  to  study 
their  methods,  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting. 

Professor  Cony  Sturgis,  head  of  the 
Spanish  department,  has  just  received 
a gift  of  ?150  from  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  with  the 
stipulation  that  Oberlin  College  li- 
brary provide  a similar  amount,  to 
use  in  buying  books  to  continue  his 
study  of  Spanish  literature  written  be- 
tween the  years  1830  and  1850.  Until 
this  time  little  or  no  study  has  been 
made  on  writings  of  this  period  be- 
cause it  has  always  been  considered 
the  dead  period  in  Spanish  literature. 

Professor  L.  W.  Taylor  of  the  Phys- 
ics department,  addressed  the  section 
of  Physical  Sciences  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence held  at  Wittenberg  College  April 
25-27.  His  subject  was,  “ The  motion 
of  the  ball  on  a bowling  alley.”  Pro- 
fessor Forrest  G.  Tucker  was  also  on 
the  program. 

Professor  Leonard  B.  Krueger  of 
the  economics  department,  has  been 
awarded  a “grant  in  aid”  by  the  Na- 
tional Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil. He  will  use  it  to  complete  and 
publish  a book  embodying  the  re- 
search of  several  years:  “The  His- 

tory of  Financial  Institutions  in  Wis- 
consin.” Mr.  Kreuger  will  take  a 
leave  of  absence  next  year  for  the 
purpose. 

Dr.  Gertrude  Moulton,  head  of  the 
department  of  Physical  Education  for 
Women,  was  made  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  for  Women  in 
Colleges  and  Universities  at  the  con- 
ference of  that  association  in  Chicago 
April  22-26. 

Arthur  E.  Heacox,  professor  of  the- 
ory, Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music, 


will  appear  on  the  program  of  the 
First  Anglo-American  Music  Confer- 
ence for  American  and  British  Mu- 
sicians and  Educators,  at  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  August  2-9.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Heacox  will  spend  all  of  the  com- 
ing year  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England  in  study  and  travel. 

Professor  Maurice  Kessler  played 
on  May  14  the  Viola  d’Amore  in  Ely- 
ria, under  the  auspices  of  the  Musical 
Art  Society  at  their  annual  Spring 
Concert. 

Professor  K.  W.  Gehrkens  had 
charge  of  a conducting  clinic  at  the 
Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Music  Supervisors  Conference  in 
April. 

Professor  L.  D.  Hartson  read  a pa- 
per in  Columbus,  April  5,  on  the  sub- 
ject, “ The  Most  Valid  Combination 
of  Twenty-three  Tests  for  Predicting 
Freshman  Scholarship,”  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Ohio  Statistical 
Association. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  assistant  to  the 
president,  has  returned  from  a 
month’s  tour  of  the  western  coast.  He 
spoke  to  alumni  gatherings  in  Los 
Angeles,  Oakland,  Calif.,  Portland, 
Seattle,  Spokane,  and  Minneapolis. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Miller  of 
Ohio  State  University  (formerly  head 
of  the  department  of  Sociology  at 
Oberlin),  sail  in  June  for  a nine 
months’  trip  in  Asia.  They  will  visit 
Honolulu,  Japan,  China,  Korea,  Siam 
and  northern  India  on  the  way  to 
Beirut,  where  Mr.  Miller  will  lecture 
in  the  American  University  and  study 
the  racial,  religious,  and  political 
problems  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  They 
plan  to  return  home  by  way  of  Con- 
stantinople, Odessa,  and  Moscow,  and 
to  sail  from  a German  port  in  March. 

Dr.  Gerald  Birney  Smith  of  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  formerly  teacher  of  Latin  in 
the  Oberlin  Academy,  died  suddenly 
early  in  April.  Since  1900  he  has 
taught  systematic  theology  at  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  Leo  C.  Holden,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  organ,  gave  a recital  on  the 
three  manual  Skinner  organ  in  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  on  April 
10.  He  also  played  during  April  the 
half-hour  Sunday  afternoon  programs 
of  organ  music  which  are  given 
weekly  at  the  Museum. 
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To  the  Senior  Class  of  Oberlin  College 
June  1929 

We  also,  we  who  stay,  are  not  the  same 

As  if  your  lives  and  ours  had  never  crossed. 

Amid  the  summer  shadows  you  are  lost 
To  us,  in  bodily  presence;  yet  each  name 
Stirs  more  than  memory.  You  to  us  were  flame 
Of  penetrant  vision;  you  were  trouble-tossed 
In  storms  we  sought  to  share;  were  deep-engrossed 
In  the  fervid  play  of  the  restless  college  game. 

You  were  castles  remote,  red-flowering  thorn, 

Star-joy,  still  harmonies,  treasure-ships  of  youth, 
Dark  mountain  valleys  at  the  break  of  morn. 

We  are  woven  of  what  you  were.  Our  onward  strife 
We  have  woven  in  you:  be  then  our  truer  truth, 
Our  stronger  love,  our  more  abundant  life! 

Erxbst  Hatch  Wilkins. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Bystander,  June,  1099) 


Orchestra  Contest  Attracts 
Hundreds  of  High  School 
Students 

Over  a thousand  high  school  stu- 
dents from  all  over  Ohio,  representing 
twenty-three  schools,  were  in  Oberlin 
April  25-26,  competing  in  the  first 
Ohio  State  High  School  Orchestra 
contest.  The  contest  was  organized 
by  Oberlin  College  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Music  Supervisors’  National 
Conference  and  the  National  Bureau 
for  the  Advancement  of  Music. 

Professor  Arthur  L.  Williams  of  the 
Conservatory  faculty  was  the  contest 
chairman,  with  the  co-operation  of  a 
special  committee  representing  town 
and  college  people.  The  judges  were 
David  E.  Mattern,  supervisor  of  mu- 
sic, Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Arthur  J. 
Searle,  supervising  instructor  of  high 
school  music,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Neil 
A.  Kjos,  assistant  conductor  of  music, 
University  of  Illinois. 

Prizes  were  awarded  the  winners 
as  follows: 

Class  C Orchestras — First,  Lodi;  sec- 
ond, Sharon;  third,  Wellington;  third, 
tied,  Avon;  fourth,  Amherst. 

Junior  High  Orchestras— First,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  Cleveland;  second,  Audu- 
bon, Cleveland;  third,  Empire,  Cleve- 
land; fourth,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Cleve- 
land. 

Class  B Orchestras— First,  Bluffton; 
second,  Oberlin. 

Class  A Orchestras — First,  Glenn- 
ville,  Cleveland;  second,  John  Adams, 
Cleveland;  third,  Central,  Cleveland; 
fourth,  Lakewood. 


A banquet  for  the  winning  groups 
was  sponsored  by  the  college  at  the 
Oberlin  Inn,  and  a party  was  held  at 
Warner  Gymnasium  for  all  contest- 
ants and  their  friends. 

A concert  by  the  winning  orchestra 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th  closed  the 
contest.  

Theological  Commencement 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Grant,  dean  of 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Evans- 
ton, 111.,  gave  the  commencement  ad- 
dress before  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  May  22,  taking  as  his  theme, 
“ The  Task  of  the  Church.” 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  on  Sun- 
day, May  19,  was  given  by  Dr.  T.  Z. 
Koo,  National  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  China.  Dr.  Koo  discussed, 
“ The  Spiritual  Challenge  Before 
Christians.” 

Both  addresses  stressed  the  spirit- 
ual aspect  of  the  minister’s  life  and 
work  and  the  special  need  at  this  time 
of  a ministry  that  could  attune  itself 
to  the  Infinite. 

The  announcement  of  the  fine 
gift  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  aroused  much 
interest  among  those  present  and 
brought  forth  commendatory  remarks 
for  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  generosity  and 
the  hope  that  the  college  would  not 
be  long  in  getting  the  building  un- 
der way. 

Nine  students  received  the  bachelor 
of  divinity  degree  and  three  the  mas- 
ter of  theology  degree.  Five  students 
majoring  in  theology  will  receive  their 
A.M.  with  others  at  the  June  Com- 
mencement. 


Frank  Tobin  Becomes 
College  Officer 

On  September  1 nest  Frank  W. 
Tobin  will  enter  the  service  of  Ober- 
lin College  as  Purchasing  Agent  and 
Financial  Director  of  Dormitories  and 
Boarding  Halls.  He  will  be  directly 
associated  with  Treasurer  Thurston. 

As  purchasing  agent  he  will  take 
over  the  purchasing  work  hitherto 
carried  on  by  D.  E.  Lyon,  who  will 


thus  be  free  to  give  his  entire  time 
to  his  increasing  work  as  Superinten- 
dent of  Buildings  and  Grounds.  Mr. 
Tobin,  like  Mr.  Lyon,  will  handle  the 
purchasing  of  general  supplies  and  of 
food  stuffs,  but  not  the  specialized 
purchasing  for  certain  college  de- 
partments. 

As  financial  director  of  dormitories 
and  boarding  halls  he  will  do,  in  a 
more  extensive  and  intensive  way 
than  has  ever  before  been  possible, 
the  work  formerly  done  on  a volun- 
tary basis  by  Professor  Root  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  boarding 
halls,  and  since  Professor  Root’s 
death  by  Mr.  Tobin  himself. 

Mr.  Tobin  will  give  his  entire  time 
to  the  work  of  the  college,  and  is  dis- 
posing of  the  drug  store  business 
to  Louis  Ives,  for  20  years  associated 
with  him.  It  is  expected  that  his  long 
business  experience  will  prove  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  college.  Mr. 
Tobin  has  been  for  some  years  a mem- 
ber of  the  Prudential  Committee  of 
the  College. 
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Suggested  Reading 

“ To  know  ana  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  learning,  to  he  educated  and 
to  he  unable  still  to  improve  one's 
education,  is  to  bring  one’s  life  to  a 
standstill,  and  the  right  name  for  that 
is  not  life  but  death.” 

— Benedetto  Croce. 

Wiiat  is  Darwinism?  by  Thomas 
Hunt  Morgan.  W.  W.  Norton  & Co., 
Inc.  1929.  A small  book  ($1.00) 
covering  a field  of  thought  and  def- 
inition which  has  come  strangely 
into  the  foreground  of  debate.  In 
this  pocket-size  book  is  given  con- 
cisely, clearly,  authoritatively,  the 
facts  in  the  case  as  they  now  stand, 
not  by  a writer  who  fabricates  books 
because  there  is  a market  for  them, 
but  by  a person  who  stands  abreast 
with  those  at  the  very  top  of  bio- 
logical science.  The  writer  heads 
the  new  laboratory  which,  in  bio- 
logical science,  parallels  the  Nor- 
man Bridge  Laboratory  of  Physics 
directed  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Millikan,  ’91. 

- — Prof.  Budington. 

Our  Federal  Lands,  a Romance  of 
American  Development,  by  Robert 
Sterling  Yard,  Executive  Secretary, 
National  Parks  Ass’n.  Illus.  xvi.- 
349.  $5.00.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons, 

N.  Y.  1928.  Men  and  women  often 
need  only  a bit  of  inspiration  to 
put  over  an  ideal  they  know  is  good 
and  right.  Yard’s  book  paints  in 
outlines  the  great  perspectives  of 
our  rich  and  beautiful,  inestimable 
and  diversified  national  land  hold- 
ings. Two  or  three  chapters  are 
historic,  sketching  the  story  of  the 
opening  of  our  public  lands  and  the 
setting  aside  of  forests,  monuments, 
sanctuaries,  and  reservations.  An- 
other section  summarizes  our  desert 
reclamation,  water  power,  and  other 
developments  to  enrich  the  people. 
Then  follow  chapters  on  Indian 
Wards,  National  Parks  and  Monu- 
ments, and  finally  a plea  for  con- 
servation of  the  beauties  and  inter- 
ests all  over  our  land  that  benefit 
us  most  not  by  filling  our  pockets, 
but  by  clearing  our  eyes  and  hearts 
of  abounding  dust  of  the  workaday 
world. — Prof.  Hubbard. 

Frontiers  of  Trade,  by  Julius  Klein. 
Century,  N.  Y.  1929.  $2.50.  An 

unusually  interesting  and  inform- 
ing book  by  a competent  student 
and  an  able  executive  in  our  de- 
partment of  commerce.  It  is  broad 
in  its  sweep,  but  rich  in  factual 
content.  Part  I deals  with  the 
place  of  commerce  in  our  civiliza- 
tion and  with  some  of  the  more  gen- 
eral aspects  of  international  trade; 
Part  II,  with  America’s  trade  prob- 
lems and  policies;  and  Part  III, 
with  recent  developments  and  pres- 
ent prospects  in  Italy,  Germany, 
Britain,  France,  China,  and  Argen- 
tina.— Prof.  Peirce. 

The  American  Arts  College,  by  F.  J. 
Kelly.  Macmillan.  1925. — Pres.  Wil- 
kins. 


Oriental  and  Occidental  Culture,  by 

M.  Parnele.  Century  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1929.  $4.00.  Another  contribution 

to  a much  discussed  subject. — Prof. 
Moore. 

• Ur  from  Methodism,  by  Herbert  As- 
bury.  Albert  A.  Knopf,  N.  Y.  1926. 
$2.00.  This  is  autobiographical  and 
yet  sociological,  since  the  commu- 
nity life  of  rural  America  is  viv- 
idly depicted.  Those  not  familiar 
with  the  village  atmosphere  that 
was  and  still  is  in  much  of  Amer- 
ica, will  find  this  book  illuminating 
and  entertaining.  Those  who  have 
experienced  villages  under  relig- 
ious domination  will  enjoy  the  ob- 
jective analysis  to  which  Asbury 
subjects  them. — Prof.  Sims. 

English  Cathedrals,  by  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler Van  Ransalaar.  Century  Co., 

N.  Y.  Although  written  a good 
many  years  ago,  this  book  is  still 
excellent  both  in  content  and  be- 
cause of  the  beautiful  illustrations 
by  Pennell. — Prof.  Ward. 

Im  Westen  Neues.  by  Erich  Maria 
Remarque.  Propylaen  Verlag.  Ber- 
lin. 8 marks.  This  is  considered 
the  most  popular  war  novel  of  cur- 
rent Germany,  a very  drastic  por- 
trayal of  scenes  behind  the  German 
lines  on  the  West  front.  The  de- 
tails are  often  gruesome,  but  the 
total  impression  is  one  of  great 
beauty.  The  book  will  soon  appear, 
if  it  has  not  already  appeared,  in 
English  translation. — Prof.  Danton. 

Incentives  to  Study,  by  Alvert 
Beecher  Crawford.  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press.  Mr.  Crawford  attempts 
first  to  analyze  the  factors  which 
motivate  college  students  academ- 
ically and,  second,  to  discover  the 
educational  value  of  purposive  mo- 
tivation. The  conclusion  is  reached 
that  “ students’  motivation  and  con- 
sequent scholastic  proficience  may  in 
some  degree  be  stimulated  through 
selection  and  control  of  certain 
factors  of  influence.” — J.  Anthony 
Humphreys. 

School  Operettas  and  their  Produc- 
tion. by  Kenneth  Umfleet,  c’25.  C. 
C.  Birchard  & Co.,  Boston.  An  ex- 
cellent book  by  an  Oberlin  man  who 
has  made  a very  careful  study  of 
the  whole  field  of  operetta  produc- 
tion.— Prof.  Gehrkens. 


Any  alumnus  who  wishes  to  read 
one  of  these  books  and  does  not  want 
to  buy  it  and  cannot  borrow  it  from 
his  home  town  library  can  obtain  it 
from  the  Oberlin  College  Library. 


“There  seems  to  be  a general  awak- 
ening in  the  universities  to  the  fact 
that  a man  is  not  really  cultured  if  he 
leaves  college  tone  deaf,  musically 
disinclined,  or  without  that  delicate 
taste  and  sensibility  that  is  the  real 
mark  of  culture  and  breeding.” — Ni- 
kolai Sokoloff. 


Seniors  Attend  Alumni  Re- 
ception 

The  Alumni  Association  entertained 
the  class  of  1929  at  an  informal  re- 
ception and  supper  Thursday  after- 
noon, May  16,  in  the  Alumni  room  in 
the  Men’s  Building.  Mrs.  Esther 
Johnson,  vice-president  of  the  general 
association,  Mr.  Ernest  Yocom,  presi- 
dent of  the  local  chapter,  and  Mrs. 
Yocom,  Mr.  John  G.  Olmstead,  alumni 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Olmstead,  and 
Miss  Ruth  Hayward,  assistant,  were 
the  hosts.  The  seniors  wore  their 
grey  blazers,  decorated  with  the  col- 
lege seal  in  grey  and  navy  blue,  and 
had  their  pictures  taken,  moving  and 
still,  got  acquainted  with  one  another, 
and  the  association  headquarters  and 
ate  heartily  the  buffet  supper  which 
was  served.  There  were  a hundred 
and  fifty  present. 


Change  in  Commencement 
Speaker 

Rollo  Walter  Brown  is  to  be  the 
Commencement  speaker  in  place  of 
President  Aydelotte,  who  found  it 
impossible  to  be  present  as  planned. 

Dr.  Brown  spoke  before  the  student 
body  last  fall  and  proved  one  of  the 
most  acceptable  speakers  of  the  year, 
his  subject  being  “ The  Romance  of 
Being  a Student.”  He  is  a native  of 
Ohio  and  graduated  from  Ohio  Uni- 
versity; later  he  received  degrees  at 
Harvard  and  Lawrence  Universities. 
He  has  taught  English  at  Wabash, 
Carleton,  and  Harvard.  At  present  he 
devotes  his  time  to  lecturing  and 
writing. 

He  is  the  author  of  “ How  the 
French  Boys  Learn.”  “ The  Creative 
Spirit,”  “ Dean  Briggs,”  “ Lonely 
Americans,”  and  many  magazine  arti- 
cles. He  says  of  his  own  work  that 
he  “ likes  to  give  students  a pleasant 
intellectual  shock  that  will  set  them 
going  a little  farther  than  they  other- 
wise would  go.” 


School  Music  Club  Meets 
in  Oberlin 

The  May  Meeting  of  the  North 
Eastern  Ohio  School  Music  Club  was 
held  in  Oberlin  on  May  18.  After 
luncheon  at  the  Oberlin  Inn  the  mem- 
bers adjourned  to  Warner  Hall,  where 
Director  Shaw  provided  a very  inter- 
esting recital  by  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty. This  club  was  first  organized 
in  1914,  with  Professor  Gehrkens  as 
president. 
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New  Theological  Building 
Gift  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr. 

President  Wilkins  announced  at 
the  Commencement  exercises  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology,  on  May 
22,  a gift  of  $300,000  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  money  is  to  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  a new  build- 
ing or  buildings  for  the  theological 
department,  replacing  Council  Hall. 

Tentative  plans  have  been  in  hand 
for  some  years,  drawn  by  Cass  Gil- 
bert, college  architect.  According  to 
these  plans  there  would  be  one  build- 
ing containing  a chapel  and  class- 
rooms and  two  other  buildings  made 
up  of  dormitory  and  social  rooms. 
The  buildings  would  be  three  stories 
in  height  and  connected  by  colonades, 
the  whole  so  set  as  to  form  a quad- 
rangle. Over  the  entrance  of  the 
recitation  building  would  be  a tower 
doubling  the  height  of  that  part  of 
the  building. 

The  location  of  the  buildings,  as  at 
present  considered,  is  the  site  on 
which  Council  Hall  now  stands  and 
running  north  back  into  the  center  of 
the  block.  Whether  chapel  or  dormi- 
tories will  be  nearer  the  street  is  un- 
decided. 

Mr.  Rockefeller’s  gift,  while  not 
conditional,  carries  with  it  a«  under- 
standing on  his  part  that  the  college 
is  to  try  and  raise  a total  fund  of 
$800,000  for  building,  endowment  and 
scholarship. 

In  addition  to  his  $300,000  the  col- 
lege has  in  hand  a gift  made  several 
years  ago  by  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  James  of 
$100,000  and  accumulated  income,  to- 
taling now  $164,074.  This  leaves  over 
$200,000  yet  to  be  secured  to  place  the 
School  of  Theology  on  a financially 
desired  basis. 

This  is  the  first  gift  made  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to  Oberlin.  In  1895 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  gave  $1450  to 
build  the  skating  rink,  which  for 
many  years  bore  his  name,  and  which 
is  now  used  as  the  Women’s  Gymna- 
sium. In  1900  he  gave  $200,000  toward 
the  Half-million  Endowment  fund 
then  being  raised. 

In  1899  Mrs.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  gave 
two  $1000  scholarships  and  a little 
later  her  sister,  Lucy  M.  Spelman,  left 
a bequest  of  $23,900  for  scholarship 
purposes. 

The  General  Education  Board,  which 
is  a Rockefeller  foundation,  pledged 
a half  million  dollars  in  the  endow- 
ment and  building  campaign  five  years 


ago.  This  was  conditional  upon  the 
college  securing  a million  and  a half 
of  general  endowment.  Pledges  to 
this  amount  were  secured,  but  the 
Board  only  pays  in  proportion  to  the 
pledges  paid,  and  has  set  December 
31,  1929,  as  the  final  date  when  the 
condition  must  be  fulfilled. 


Men’s  Building  Becomes 
Freshman  Hall 

The  Men’s  Building  will  be  inhab- 
ited entirely  by  freshmen  next  year, 
except  for  six  chosen  upper-classmen, 
one  for  each  of  the  sections  in  the 
building,  each  section  having  nineteen 
freshmen. 

Dean  Bosworth  is  making  this  ar- 
rangement in  the  belief  that  the  num- 
ber of  freshmen  who  drop  out  of 
school  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
will  be  decreased. 

The  Men’s  Commons  has  this  year 
been  a dining  room  exclusively  for 
freshmen,  so  the  new  plan  merely  ex- 
tends the  idea. 


Unique  Program  by 

Professor  Kessler 

Professor  Maurice  Kessler,  assisted 
by  Miss  Madge  Quigley,  clavichordist, 
of  Detroit,  and  eight  singers,  present- 
ed a costume  recital  in  Warner  Hall 
on  April  23.  The  program  was  in  the 
form  of  a musical  evening  in  the  home 
of  a family  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
Professor  Kessler  performed  on  the 
discant-treble-tenor  and  bass  record- 
ers, the  vielle  or  hurdy-gurdy,  the 
viola  da  Gamba,  and  viola  d’Amore, 
and  Miss  Quigley  on  the  clavichord. 
The  eight  singers,  in  Elizabethan  cos- 
tume, presented  a few  madrigals. 


Study  at  Cambridge 

Alumni  visiting  England  this  sum- 
mer will  find  opportunity  to  study 
at  Cambridge  for  a month  if  they 
choose.  The  University  has  a sum- 
mer session  from  July  23  to  August 
20  especially  for  English  speaking 
students  from  over-seas  The  courses 
will  cover  history  and  English  Liter- 
ature. Among  those  offering  courses 
are  Dr.  Ian  C.  Hannah,  for  nine  years 
professor  at  Oberlin.  The  subject  of 
Dr.  Hannah’s  course  is  History  of 
Great  Britain,  at  home  and  over- 
seas, 1688-1914.  Application  for  ad- 
mission should  be  made  through  the 
Institute  of  International  Education, 
2 W.  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Good  Tennis  Team 

Heidelberg  fell  before  Oberlin’s  on- 
slaught in  her  initial  tennis  match  of 
the  season  when  Reischauer,  Mon- 
tague, Lindsay  and  Moorehead  took 
both  singles  and  doubles  from  their 
opponents. 

In  the  Wooster  meet  the  singles 
were  divided  between  the  two  teams, 
but  both  doubles  came  to  Oberlin. 

Another  clean  sweep  fell  to  Ober- 
lin’s lot  in  the  contest  with  Mount 
Union.  TeWinkel  shared  in  the  hon- 
ors for  Oberlin. 

On  a three-day  trip  the  netsters 
took  a 4-3  victory  from  Geneva  and 
lost  to  University  of  Pittsburgh  0-7 
and  Duquesne  3-4, 


Death  of  Donor 

Word  has  been  received  in  Oberlin 
of  the  death,  at  LaGrange,  111.,  on 
April  12  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Vial,  in 
her  80th  year. 

Mrs.  Vial  was  the  mother  of  Myr- 
tle Grace  Vial  of  the  class  of  1908, 
of  Mary  M.  Vial,  who  studied  in  the 
conservatory  1902-06,  and  of  a son, 
Charles  H.  Vial,  of  LaGrange,  111. 

Mrs.  Vial,  with  her  children,  was 
the  generous  donor  of  the  entire 
equipment  of  the  Allen  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, given  in  honor  of  Myrtle  Grace 
Vial  of  1908.  Mrs.  Vial  was  a woman 
of  rare  charm  and  unusual  qualities 
of  personality.  She  was  active  in  the 
life  of  her  community  and  in  relig- 
ious and  philanthropic  work. 


Tucker  and  Patterson  to 
Speak 

A most  interesting  Alumni  Associa- 
tion meeting  is  planned  for  Monday 
afternoon,  June  7,  at  2 o’clock. 

The  special  speakers  will  be  William 
Tucker,  of  the  senior  class,  who  will 
tell  “What  we  expect  of  this  old 
world,”  and  Grove  Patterson,  ’05,  ed- 
itor of  the  Toledo  Blade  and  trus- 
tee of  the  college,  who  will  reply, 
“And  this,  young  man,  is  what  you’ll 
find.” 

The  representatives  of  the  reunion 
classes  who  will  speak  are  asked  to 
appear  in  the  costume  of  the  time 
when  they  were  in  college.  It  is  also 
asked  that  one  of  the  opposite  sex 
appear  in  costume  too,  thus  both 
men’s  and  women’s  clothing  of  the 
day  will  be  portrayed. 
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Statue  of  Charles  M.  Hall 
Given  College 

A life-size  statue  of  Charles  M.  Hall 
was  recently  presented  to  Oberlin  Col- 
lege by  Richard  D.  Mellon  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  director  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  and  close  friend 
of  Mr.  Hall,  and  has  been  placed  in 
the  foyer  of  the  Severance  Chemical 
Laboratory. 

The  statue  of  Mr.  Hall  is  posed  in 
a half-sitting  position  with  a book  in 
the  right  hand  and  a lump  of  bauxite 
in  the  left  hand  at  which  the  figure 
is  gazing. 

It  is  cast  in  one  piece  with  a ped- 
estal measuring  approximately  19 
inches  wide  by  30  inches  long.  The 
casting  is  hollow  so  the  total  weight 
is  about  520  pounds.  It  is  made  of 
silican  aluminum  alloy,  which  gives 
the  leady  effect  that  the  artist  de- 
sired. The  statue  is  about  five  feet 
eight  inches  overall  and  is  set  on  a 
red  granite  base  24  inches  thick. 

It  was  made  for  Mr.  Mellon  by  G. 
Moretti,  a Pittsburgh  sculptor,  and  for 
a number  of  years  has  been  on  exhi- 
bition at  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

In  writing  to  President  Wilkins,  Mr. 
Mellon  says  in  part:  "Because  of  Mr. 
Hall’s  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
Oberlin  College,  I think  it  quite  ap- 
propriate that  the  college  have  perma- 
nent possession  of  the  statue.  It  gives 
me  much  pleasure  to  present  the 
statue  of  Mr.  Hall  to  your  college.” 
Mr.  Hall,  who  died  in  1914,  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  modern  process  of 
reducing  aluminum  and  the  organizer 
of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Amer- 
ica. He  graduated  at  Oberlin  in  1885 
and  began  his  researches  while  yet 
a student  here,  completing  his  dis- 
covery a few  months  after  graduation. 
Upon  his  death  he  left  Oberlin  a large 
share  of  his  estate  which  gift  has 
amounted  to  over  twelve  million  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Hall  is  buried  in  West- 
wood  cemetery,  Oberlin. 


Repeal  Dorm  Rule 

The  rule  limiting  the  residence  of 
women  in  college  dormitories  to  three 
years  has  been  repealed.  In  taking 
this  step,  the  faculty  acted  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Women’s 
Board  whose  investigation  shows  that 
the  college  houses  can  accommodate 
all  women  applicants  for  the  entire 
four  years  if  they  so  desire. 

This  removes  a restriction  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  many  years. 


Who  Will  Join  Van  Fossan  in  the  Rough? 

United  States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals, 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  Washington,  May  7,  1929. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dear  Herb: — I notice  by  the  Alumni  Magazine  that  there  is  to  be  a 
golf  tournament  on  Saturday  of  Commencement  Week,  in  which  you  offer 
prizes  for  the  highest  medal  score  and  other  evidences  of  inefficiency  in 
the  ancient  and  honorable  game.  I desire  to  be  entered  and  wish  to 
assure  any  competitors  that  they  will  have  to  look  sharp  if  they  win  the 
above  prize  from  me.  It  may  never  have  come  to  your  attention,  as  the 
book  has  not  yet  been  published,  but  I have  most  of  the  material  in  mind 
and  hope  shortly  to  edify  the  golfing  public  with  the  book  “ With  Van 
Fossan  in  the  Rough." 

I do  not  believe  it  quite  fair  to  the  other  entrants  in  the  tournament 
that  they  should  be  required  to  compete  with  me  for  these  particular 
prizes,  but  that  is  their  lookout  rather  than  mine.  You  may  have  ob- 
served that  it  takes  years  of  practice  to  become  expert  in  the  matters  of 
slicing,  hooking,  losing  balls  in  the  rough,  failing  to  follow  through  and 
all  the  other  marks  of  the  greatness  of  the  duffer.  With  entire  modesty 
I really  believe  I am  entitled  to  claim  a certain  amount  of  fame  as  the 
world’s  worst  golfer.  There  may  be  others  equally  deserving  but  I have 
not  met  them.  I will  be  on  the  first  tee  at  8:30  on  Saturday  morning, 
June  15  th. 

With  personal  regards  and  best  wishes. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Ernest  Van  Fossan. 
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Bob  Hutchins  Becomes 

President  of  Chicago 

Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  former 
Oberlin  student,  is  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  is  probably  the  youngest 
college  president  in  the  country,  be- 
ing only  thirty  years  of  age. 

Bob  Hutchins  was  brought  up  as  a 
boy  in  Oberlin,  graduating  from  the 


academy  in  1914  and  entering  the 
college  class  of  1919.  He  is  the  son 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Hutchins 
of  Berea.  Dr.  Hutchins  for  thirteen 
years  was  professor  of  homiletics  in 
the  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology, and  himself  was  an  Oberlin 
student  in  the  late  eighties  and  holds 
a D.D.  degree  granted  him  in  1920. 
Mrs.  Hutchins  was  Anna  Murch, 
’90-’94.  Francis  Hutchins,  ’23,  for 
two  years  Student  Representative  in 
Shansi,  China,  and  now  head  of  Yale- 
in-China,  is  a brother  of  Bob. 

Young  Hutchins  left  Oberlin  in  the 
midst  of  his  college  course  to  enter 
war  service.  He  spent  some  months 
with  an  ambulance  corps  in  Italy  and 
received  the  Croce  di  Guerri  from  the 
Italian  government.  Upon  his  return 
to  America  he  entered  Yale  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1921.  He 
was  made  a war  member  of  the  class 
of  1919  of  Oberlin. 

He  quickly  became  popular  as  a 
student  at  Yale  and  was  elected  to 
membership  in  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Jun- 
ior Fraternity,  Wolf’s  Head,  Senior 
Society,  Elizabethan  Club  and  other 
societies.  Upon  graduation  he  became 
secretary  of  Yale  University.  At  the 
same  time  he  studied  in  the  law 
school  and  received  his  degree  in 
’25.  He  became  acting  dean  and  a 


year  later  dean  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  which  position  he  leaves  to 
go  to  Chicago. 

Recognition  of  Bob’s  ability  is  evi- 
dent from  the  quotation  which  occurs 
alongside  of  his  picture  in  the  Etean, 
academy  year  book,  of  1915,  “ Here 
was  Caesar,  when  comes  there  an- 
other? ” Elsewhere  in  this  book  his 
popularity  is  shown  by  the  following: 
“ Mr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president 
of  the  senior  class,  stepped  up  to  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president  of  the 
athletic  association,  who  was  walking 
down  the  hall  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  captain  of  the 
debate  team,  Mi-.  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
manager  of  the  football  team,  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  manager  of  the 
glee  club,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins  of 
the  men’s  council  and  the  tennis  team, 
and  Mr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  the  com- 
mencement orator.  ‘ Hello,  bunch,’ 
remarked  the  president,  ‘ where  is 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  the  sporting 
editor  of  the  annual?’  ‘Hello,  presi- 
dent,’ answered  the  captain  and  man- 
ager and  their  friends,  ‘ he’s  over  at 
the  Second  Church  choir  practice.’ 
‘ Much  obliged,  fellows,’  returned  the 
president,  ‘ I just  wanted  to  see  him 
a moment  about  writing  up  the  class 
basketball  for  the  last  two  years  when 
Bob  Hutchins  has  been  captain  of  the 
team  ’.” 


Death  of  Senior 

Howard  L.  Thomas,  member  of  the 
senior  class  of  the  Conservatory,  died 
April  29  in  Allen  Hospital.  He  was 
found  early  that  morning  sitting  in 
his  automobile  on  Morgan  Street, 
near  the  golf  course,  with  a bullet 
wound  in  his  head.  Based  on  notes 
found  by  his  body  and  casual  remarks 
he  had  made  during  the  previous 
week  it  is  thought  that  he  took  his 
own  life. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  an  able  student.  In 
the  psychological  test  last  fall  his 
rating  was  superior  to  anyone  in  col- 
lege. He  was  to  have  given  his  sen- 
ior recital  on  the  day  following  his 
death,  and  according  to  his  teacher 
was  well  prepared  for  it.  He  had 
been  a student  in  Oberlin  for  five 
years,  1921-’24,  ’27-’29. 

Entirely  self-supporting,  he  carried 
the  direction  of  a church  choir  in 
Wellington  and  the  teaching  of  pupils 
in  Avon.  He  was  pianist  for  the 
Glee  Club.  No  satisfactory  reason  for 
his  act  has  been  discovered.  His 
home  was  at  Piqua,  Ohio. 


Oberlin  Alumni  Association 
of  Pittsburgh 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  May 
2,  1929,  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  held  a 
dinner  meeting  at  the  Congress  of 
Clubs,  at  which  forty-three  graduates, 
former  students  and  friends  of  Ober- 
lin were  present. 

After  dinner.  Dr.  Robert  N.  Mont- 
gomery, professor  of  Old  Testament 
literature  at  the  Pittsburgh  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  gave  an  illustrated 
talk  on  the  methods  and  results  of 
excavations  on  the  site  of  lost  cities 
of  Palestine.  Professor  Montgomery, 
husband  of  Ruth  Kelley  Montgomery, 
’21-’22,  is  one  of  Pittsburgh’s  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  the  field  of  archaeolog- 
ical explorations.  The  story  of  his 
uncovering,  last  summer,  of  four  suc- 
cessive sites  of  a city  in  southern  Pal- 
estine which  was  lost  to  view  for 
twenty-five  hundred  years,  held  our 
attention  as  closely  as  that  of  any  ro- 
mantic tale  of  discovery  in  the  “best 
sellers”  class. 

While  Professor  Montgomery  was 
directing  the  work  of  his  Arabian  ex- 
cavating crew,  Mrs.  Montgomery 
taught  English  in  the  Friends  School 
in  Jerusalem  and  had  an  interesting 
experience  on  her  own  account. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh 
chapter  will  be  held  June  6.  C.  S.  S. 


In  Token  of  Same 

Marshalled  by  Mrs.  Helen  White 
Martin,  ’85,  their  president,  the  Ober- 
lin women  of  Cleveland  journeyed  to 
Oberlin  for  their  annual  dinner  meet- 
ing at  the  Oberlin  Inn  Saturday,  May 
18.  With  sundry  husbands  and  a 
number  of  the  faculty  members  from 
the  college  the  party  numbered  150. 

A final  blue  book  was  sprung  on  the 
unsuspecting  and  there  was  much 
racking  of  memory  before  the  fifteen 
questions  were  answered.  Honors 
were  distributed  to  the  two  worthy 
winners.  These  proved  to  be  Mrs. 
El-nest  Hatch  Wilkins  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence M.  Fitch,  who  were  given  hon- 
orary membership  in  the  Cleveland- 
Oberlin  AVoman’s  Club  and  in  token 
of  same  received  hoods  of  college 
colors. 

Vocal  music  was  furnished  by  Miss 
Devona  Doxie,  '31,  and  Professor  Her- 
bert Harroun.  Special  guests  were 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beatty  B.  Williams,  ’99,  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Clayton  Is.. 
Fauver,  ’97,  of  New  York. 
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Miss  Wolcott  at  Seattle 

Alumni  of  Seattle  honored  Miss 
Isabel  Wolcott,  ’84,  college  registrar, 
during  her  stay  in  their  city  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Collegiate  Regis- 
trars April  16-18.  A delightful  lunch- 
eon was  given  by  Mrs.  Edward  B. 
Burwell,  ‘84,  and  a reception  by  the 
Alumni  Association.  Many  alumni 
from  Seattle  and  neighboring  towns 
were  present. 

Miss  Wolcott  is  a vice-president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Colle- 
giate Registrars  and  was  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  convention.  She  has  held 
other  offices  with  the  organization. 
Her  work  as  registrar  in  Oberlin  is 
ranked  among  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient in  the  country. 


Twice  in  a Month  at  St. 
Louis 

Within  a month  St.  Louis  put  on 
two  meetings  that  proved  most  de- 
lightful. 

April  27  the  annual  dinner  meeting 
was  held  at  the  downtown  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
with  Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  as 
guest.  Bowls  of  crimson  and  gold 
tulips  and  other  Oberlin  colors  fur- 
nished the  decoration.  After  his  in- 
teresting address  Dean  Graham  an- 
swered many  questions. 

On  May  12  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mabel 
Penfield  Wilson,  ’93,  was  the  scene  of 
the  second  very  successful  meeting. 
As  special  guests  were  five  of  Mrs. 
Wilson’s  classmates — Mr.  Louis  E. 
Hart,  president  of  the  general  Alumni 
Association,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Millikan, 
chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Affiliation 
Committee,  and  Mrs.  Laura  Shurtleff 
Price,  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, all  from  Chicago,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Hines  (Anginette  Hem- 
ingway) of  Carbondale,  111. 

The  committee  on  arrangements, 
whose  success  led  one  present  “ to  al- 
most believe  that  Oberlin  had  a 
course  in  domestic  science  in  the  good 
old  days,"  was  Mrs.  C.  Avery,  ’24,  Mrs. 
G.  C.  Porter,  ’20,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Brooks, 
’24,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Wright,  ’03. 

“ The  Oberlumni  Breeze,  Blows  in 
when  you  least  expect  it,”  is  a feature 
of  the  St.  Louis  chapter,  a one-page 
news  sheet,  of  which  “Swede”  Arvid- 
son,  ’26,  is  editor  and  artist. 

New  officers  of  the  chapter  are: 
President,  Griffin  McCarthy,  ’10-’12; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ten- 
ney (Anna  White),  ’03;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Charlotte  Bowmar,  ’27. 


Emeritus-Professor  Henry  Churchill 
King  and  Mrs.  King  (Julia  M.  Coates) 
graduated  from  Oberlin  fifty  years  ago. 


Dayton  Enjoys  Movies 

Dayton  alumni  were  guests  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bard  Mc- 
Candless  (Sara  Shuey,  ’11-’14),  204 
Central  Avenue,  for  their  spring  meet- 
ing, April  20.  A large  number  of 
graduates,  former  students,  wives, 
husbands,  and  prospective  students 
were  present  to  hear  Alumni  Secre- 
tary Olmstead  speak  and  show  mov- 
ing pictures.  It  was  just  like  a trip 


to  the  campus  to  see  so  many  inter- 
esting pictures  of  the  students  and 
faculty. 

Among  those  present  was  Mrs.  Nel- 
lie Sumner  Brooks,  ’91,  author  of 
“ The  Crimson  and  Gold,”  one  of  Ober- 
lin’s  best  songs.  Dr.  Theodore  E. 
Lilly,  ’19,  presided.  A yes  and  no 
contest  provided  amusement.  Refresh- 
ments and  singing  of  the  Alma  Mater 
concluded  the  evening. 


700  Alumni  and  Friends 
Greet  Dramatic  Association 

Before  an  audience  of  nearly  700 
alumni  and  invited  guests  the  Dra- 
matic Association  gave  Twelfth  Night 
in  a beautiful  woods  theater  near 
Springfield,  Ohio,  on  May  26. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Bookwalter 
(Amy  Shuey,  ’07)  were  hosts  on  their 
large  estate,  where  they  have  devel- 
oped a natural  setting  in  the  woods 
into  a perfect  little  theater. 

Sixty  persons  drove  down  from 
Oberlin,  including  not  only  the  cast 
but  other  members  of  the  Dramatic 
Association,  and  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty. Alumni  came  from  a radius  of 
fifty  miles  or  more.  Columbus,  Day- 
ton,  Urbana,  Springfield  and  other 
cities  were  represented,  even  three 
came  from  Chicago. 

The  eleven  autos  full  arrived  from 
Oberlin  in  time  to  be  served  a sump- 
tuous dinner  and  to  explore  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  before  the  crowd  ar- 
rived. After  the  play  the  alumni  lin- 
gered and  had  a pleasant  social  time. 
The  Bookwalters,  assisted  by  other 
Oberlin  alumni,  again  provided  re- 
freshments, this  time  for  nearly  200. 

No  more  ideal  setting  could  have 
been  selected  for  Twelfth  Night  than 
the  greensward  stage,  with  its  shrub- 
bery and  evergreen  background.  The 
players  were  well  cast  and  thoroughly 
trained  under  the  coaching  of  Pro- 
fessor Jelliffe  and  Assistant  Professor 
McLaughlin. 

Several  teachers  and  coaches  of  dra- 
matics from  nearby  colleges  and  high 
schools  were  present  and  gave  most 
favorable  comment  upon  the  presen- 
tation. Enthusiasm  over  the  whole 
event  was  evinced  by  the  alumni  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  this 
may  become  an  annual  affair,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bookwalter  already  inviting  the 
club  to  return  another  year. 

Arrangements  for  this  year’s  occa- 
sion were  made  through  the  Alumni 
Association  in  Oberlin. 
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Mrs.  Niederhauser  Honored 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Blacltmore,  601  For- 
est Glen  Drive,  was  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  Akron-Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  at  the  May  luncheon  held  at 
Brookside  Country  Club,  Dr.  Esther 
M.  Bebout  was  reelected  vice-presi- 
dent. Others  elected  to  office  were: 
Mrs.  Allan  Gordon,  recording  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  C.  B.  Corey,  corresponding 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Derr,  treas- 
urer. 

Following  the  luncheon  and  busi- 
ness meeting  Dr.  Florence  M.  Fitch, 
former  dean  of  women  at  Oberlin 
College,  gave  an  interesting  address 
on  “ The  Life  of  a Palestine  Peasant 
Woman  ” dressed  in  the  costume  of 
the  peasant  class  of  that  country. 
Miss  Fitch  gave  a dramatic  imper- 
sonation, telling  the  experiences  of 
women  of  the  country,  home  life,  re- 
ligion, marriage  laws,  etc. 

A musical  program  consisting  of 
three  vocal  solos  was  presented  by 
Miss  Georgetta  Steese,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Glen  Stoller.  Announcement 
was  made  by  the  membership  com- 
mittee, among  other  annual  reports 
made,  that  22  new  members  had  been 
added  to  the  club  during  the  year. 


’67—  Peter  Henry  Kaiser  died  at  his 
home  in  Cleveland  May  21.  Mr.  Ivaiser 
was  for  sixty  years  a practicing  attorney 
in  that  city.  He  was  a charter  member 
of  the  Cleveland  Bar  Association,  lie 
served  a year  with  the  Union  forces  in 
the  Civil  War  and  had  been  a superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  Elyria  in  his  youth. 
From  1875  to  77  he  was  corresponding 
member  from  the  alumni  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Oberlin  College.  He  was  a 
special  lecturer  on  law  at  Western  Re- 
serve University.  Last  year  he  celebrated 
his  golden  wedding  anniversary.  lie  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  who  was  Beza  Boyn 
ton  of  Elyria,  and  a son  and  daughter. 

’75—"  Since  the  house  wreu  is  a deadly 
enemy  of  valuable  species,  will  you  not 
help  save  from  extermination  our  little 
birds  by  discouraging  the  placing  of  nest- 
ing boxes  for  house  wrens,”  writes  Mrs. 
Aletha  It.  Sherman  from  National,  via 
McGregor,  Iowa.  Her  appeal  seems  to  be 
supported  by  Bird-Lore  and  many  weW 
known  naturalists. 

ex-’81 — Dr.  Charles  .7.  Siddall,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Dr.  James  F.  Siddall  and  Mrs. 
Siddall  of  Oberlin,  and  brother  of  the  late 
George  B.  Siddall  and  John  M.  Siddall, 
died  at  his  home  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
Thursday,  April  4,  of  angina  pectoris. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Bessie 
Parker  Siddall,  a granddaughter,  Vir- 
ginia Wright,  a son,  Dudley  Alien  Siddall, 
and  a grandson,  Jimmie  Siddall;  also  by 
two  brothers,  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Siddall  of 
Wells,  Minn.,  and  Dr.  William  A.  Siddall 
of  Cleveland. 


Mrs.  F.  G.  Bovard  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements  for  luncheon,  which 
included  covers  for  55  guests.  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Niederhauser,  710  Hillsdale 
Avenue,  who  with  her  husband,  is 
leaving  the  city  soon  to  take  up  resi- 
dence in  Gadsden,  Ala.,  was  especially 
honored  and  was  presented  with  a 
gift  by  the  club. 

Table  decorations,  which  consisted 
of  tulips,  lilacs  and  jonquils,  were  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Willard  Seiberling. 


Young  Matrons  Tea  in 
Chicago 

On  Wednesday,  May  8th,  the  officers 
of  the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chi- 
cago were  hostesses  at  a tea  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Woman’s  University 
Club.  The  mid-week  meeting  was 
planned  to  suit  those  who  cannot 
come  on  Saturday  and  proved  very 
successful. 

As  the  president,  Mrs.  Helen  Smails 
Swearingen,  is  in  California,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Ruth  Bul- 
lock Boynton,  ’08,  presided. 

Special  effort  was  made  to  welcome 
the  recent  brides.  Sixteen  were  invited 


News  of  Alumni 

’S2— Paul  D.  Cravath  is  heading  a com- 
mittee studying  the  relationship  of  corpor- 
ations to  charity  work  in  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  operate.  Such  com- 
panies as  United  States  Steel,  General 
Motors,  and  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph are  hack  of  this  committee,  the  ag- 
gregate wealth  being  not  less  than  ten 
billion  dollars. 

’82— Mrs.  Mary  H.  Willard  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Oberlin  schools  after 
serving  from  1911  to  the  present. 

’S3— Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Swift  spent  the 
months  of  February  and  March  in  Cali- 
fornia. She  presented  her  Lenten  Serv- 
ice, “ The  Master’s  Last  Week,”  in 
churches  from  Sacramento  to  San  Diego, 
and  also  spoke  on  Thursday  of  Holy 
Week  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Mission  Inn  at 
Riverside.  She  also  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  her  classmates,  Fred  P.  Bemis 
of  Santa  Monica,  John  Lcadingham  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  Belle  Willey  Cue  of  Ocean 
Beach,  San  Diego. 

’85— Edmund  M.  Fairfield  died  in  Chi- 
cago May  3.  Mr.  Fairfield  had  been  sec- 
retary of  a trust  company  in  Omaha,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Omaha  Water  Com- 
pany, and  at  two  widely  separated  Inter- 
vals connected  with  the  Burlington  Rail- 
road, at  the  time  of  his  death  being  as- 
sistant: to  the  executive  vice-president. 

For  a time  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Omaha 
Bee  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Fairfield  is  survived  by  two  daugh- 
ters and  a brother,  Chas.  T.  Fairfield, 
‘87.  Another  brother,  class  of  '88,  a sis- 
ter, ’83,  and  father,  ’42,  are  not  living. 


’ — there  may  be  others  whom  we  haven’t 
yet  located.  The  following  were  pres- 
ent. Mrs.  C.  C.  Adams  (Florence 
May  Nichols,  ’15),  Mrs.  Curtis  Bow- 
man (Dorothy  Beadles,  ’25),  Mrs. 
Ceorge  S.  Bridge  (Mary  McIntosh, 
’OS),  Mrs.  Walter  Krieger  (Jessie  C. 
L.  Greer,  ’21),  Mrs.  J.  S.  Melstrom 
(Anita  Jopling,  ’24),  Mrs.  Glenway 
Nethercut  (Margaret  Walker,  ’20-’21), 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  F.  Young  (Helen 
Templeton,  ’26). 

Mrs.  Mary  McIntosh  Bridge,  ’08, 
who  returned  from  a trip  around  the 
world  in  February,  was  called  upon 
and  told  among  other  things  of  her 
ascent  of  Tiger  Hill  to  see  the  sun 
rise  over  Mt.  Everest.  Starting  soon 
after  3:00  a.  m.  she  was  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  her  native  guides. 
They  must  have  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing  for  as  they  climbed 
they  sang  a chant  to  the  rising  sun. 
Arriving  at  Tiger  Hill  a large  num- 
ber was  found  gathered  for  the  same 
purpose.  Apparently  the  trip  was 
well  worth  the  cold  and  fatigue. 

The  rummage  sale  recently  held  by 
the  club  brought  in  almost  $100  and 
the  vocational  fund  is  approaching 
the  $60  pledged. 


’So— In  memory  of  Miss  Minnie  A.  Stow, 
who  died  February  29,  1928,  a bronze  tab- 
let is  to  be  placed  in  the  new  Alamitos 
library  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  where  Miss 
Stow  was  librarian  for  over  twenty  years. 
She  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of 
the  new  building. 

’S8 — Mrs.  L.  M.  Baumhart  retires  this 
year  after  twenty-four  years  of  teaching 
in  the  Oberlin  schools,  from  1S89  to  1895 
and  from  1911  to  1929. 

’93— Mrs.  Maiy  P.  Millikan  was  hostess 
for  an  Oberlin  table  at  the  Kobe  College 
luncheon,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  May  9. 

t’93 — Allen  D.  Severance  died  in  Cincin- 
nati May  19  after  a short  illness.  Mr. 
Severance  was  for  many  years  professor 
of  church  history  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. He  is  survived  by  two  sisters, 
Miss  Mary  Severance  and  Mrs.  B.  L.  Mil- 
likiu,  both  of  Cleveland.  Interment  was 
in  Cleveland. 

'94 — Dr.  Frederick  R.  Green,  practicing 
physician  for  many  years  In  Chicago,  died 
on  April  26.  After  his  graduation  from 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School, 
lie  became  instructor  in  anatomy  there 
and  engaged  in  practice  in  Chicago.  In 
1904  he  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Medical  Journal,  and  became 
associated  with  the  American  Medical 
Association  ns  assistant  secretary.  He 
held  a commission  as  flrst  lieutenant,  then 
major  in  active  duty,  and  finally  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  the  Medical  Officers-  Re- 
serve Corps.  He  has  been  outstanding  in 
health  education,  active  in  the  editing  of 
various  medical  publications  for  many 
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years.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Medical 
and  Dental  Arts  Club  of  Chicago  from 
1924  to  1926,  when  he  was  forced  to  give 
up  all  active  work  because  of  increasing 
illness.  Dr.  Green  was  a fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  a member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine  and  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
Through  many  years  he  rendered  distin- 
guished service  to  the  American  medical 
profession. 

’94 — Mrs.  Wells  L.  Griswold  of  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  has  just  returned  home  from 
an  extended  trip  in  the  south,  including 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
attending  the  national  A.  A.  U.  W.  meet- 
ing in  New  Orleans. 

*95 — Alfred  D.  Sheffield  has  recently  pub- 
lished a book,  “ Command  of  Sentence- 
Patterns,  an  English  Grammar  on  New 
Principles,”  by  Scott,  Foresman  & Co. 
Mr.  Sheffield  is  associate  professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Composition  in  Wellesley 
College,  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  Web- 
ster's New  International  Dictionary,  and 
author  of  Grammar  and  Thinking,  Join- 
ing in  Public  Discussion. 

*96— W.  Maxwell  Burke  and  Harriet 
Eleanor  Colwell  were  married  May  10  at 
the  home  of  J.  Frank  Burke,  Panorama 
Heights,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

*97— Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Penfield  of  the 
Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope May  4.  She  will  return  the  last  of 
August. 

*01— Robert  E.  Brown  has  an  article  on 
“The  New  Logic”  in  the  Congregational- 
ist  the  last  of  April.  The  article  is  ac- 
companied by  his  picture. 


*02-’06— Rev.  George  T.  Hanna,  recently 
pastor  of  the  “ Little  Brown  Church  in 
the  Vale,”  has  moved  to  Oberlin  and  is 
living  at  9G  East  Lorain  Street. 

’03— Carolyn  Reed,  who  for  the  past  year 
has  been  head  of  the  English  department 
of  the  Oberlin  high  school,  has  resigned 
her  position  and  will  return  to  Minneapo- 
lis, where  she  taught  previously. 

*04 — Linden  R.  Adkins  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  April  16. 
After  graduation  from  college,  Mr.  Ad- 
kins found  employment  with  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company  of  Rochester  as  assistant  in 
the  control  laboratory.  His  work  wid- 
ened until  he  became  chief  chemist  of 
the  Rochester  works,  which  position  he 
held  for  several  years.  Mr.  Adkins  was 
a member  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety and  an  active  worker  in  the  Roches- 
ter Section  and  in  the  petroleum  division 
of  that  society.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  three  daughters  and  one  brother,  all 
of  Rochester. 

*04 — Percy  D.  Hillis  is  now  associated 
with  the  Seattle  Hardware  Company,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

c’04 — J.  Gerald  Tyler,  who  is  attracting 
considerable  attention  by  his  mastery  of 
the  piano  with  one  hand,  gave  a one- 
handed  piano  recital  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  on  May  4.  He  appeared  on  a program 
with  Rolland  Hayes,  well-known  tenor 
singer. 

*08,  *07— Sydney  B.  Brown  and  Gail 
Ridgway  Brown  returned  last  September 
from  two  years  in  France  and  are  now7  at 
Tucson,  Ariz.  Dr.  Brown  is  in  the  French 
department  at  the  University  of  Arizona. 
While  in  France  he  received  the  degree 


of  docteur  de  L’universite  de  Montpellier. 
His  thesis  was  La  Pelnture  des  Metiers 
et  des  Moeurs  profession  nelles  dans  les 
Romans  de  Fola. 

*08—  C.'  W.  (Buck)  Ferris,  an  official  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  who 
has  been  living  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
past  two  and  a half  years,  is  now7  located 
in  Chicago.  His  address  is  care  of  Na- 
tional City  Co.,  320  S.  LaSalle  Street. 

*09— Judge  Ernest  H.  Van  Fossan,  In- 
come Tax  Court  of  Appeals,  Is  to  hold 
hearings  in  Cleveland  the  early  part  of 
June  and  expects,  with  Mrs.  Van  Fossan, 
to  attend  Commencement  in  Oberlin.  Af- 
ter the  celebration  of  the  20th  of  1909  he 
goes  to  California,  where  he  sits  for  a 
month  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

*30— Bess  PI.  Whitcomb  writes:  14  If  you 
really  want  to  "know7,  I am  the  director  of 
a group  of  community  players  in  Port- 
land, Ore.,  known  as  4 The  Bess  Whitcomb 
Players.’  Also  by  way  of  keeping  my 
hands  entirely  out  of  mischief  I am,  from 
eleven  to  five  each  day,  style  adviser  at 
one  of  Portland’s  leading  gown  shops.” 

*11— Mabel  Askew,  a teacher  in  the 
Oberlin  schools  since  1912,  has  resigned 
to  work  for  her  master’s  degree  at  Co- 
lumbia University  next  year. 

’ll— Helen  Martin,  assistant  professor  of 
Library  Work  with  children  in  the  School 
of  Library  Science  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  has  just  completed  a display 
which  the  American  Library  Association, 
of  which  she  is  chairman  of  the  children’s 
division,  will  show7  at  the  World  Library 
Congress  to  be  held  in  the  Vatican  in 
Rome  June  15-30.  The  largest  libraries  in 
America  contributed  material  and  ideas 
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to  the  display,  which  includes  a series  of 
posters  showing  children’s  reading  rooms 
and  story  hours;  reading  lists  printed  by 
the  big  libraries  for  their  small  patrons, 
and  a list  of  the  sixty  best  books  for  chil- 
dren which  have  been  published  in  Amer- 
ica. Book  publishers  in  the  country  have 
made  up  a set  of  books  which  will  go 
along  with  the  display  and  be  shown  to 
librarians  from  all  over  the  world  who 
will  attend  the  Congress  in  Rome.  The 
Pope,  a former  librarian,  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  American  library  work. 

’13— Ruth  Eckart,  master’s  degree  at 
Boston  University,  ’24.  has  been  awarded 
the  Gilchrist-Potter  Prize  Fund  Fellow- 
ship and  will  study  Philosophy  at  Boston 
University  during  1029-30. 

’14— Marguerite  Franklyn  I-Iall  holds  the 
A.  A.  F.  Johnston  Fellowship  for  the  year 
1020-30.  She  will  study  Psychology  at 
Behind  Stanford.  Jr.  University. 

’14,  ’13— Harold  W.  Niederhauser  and 
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Edna  Dexter  Niederhauser,  with  their 
children,  Warren,  Donald  and  Nell,  are 
moving  from  Akron,  Ohio,  to  Gadsden. 
Ala.,  where  Mr.  Niederhauser  will  be 
manager  of  the  Technical  Service  Divis- 
ion of  the  new  southern  plant  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  & Rubber  Co. 

’14— Newton  Green,  for  the  past  ten 
years  with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  and  for  two  years  head  of  the 
department  of  extension  and  development 
of  business,  is  on  a trip  to  the  important 
cities  of  England,  France,  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  in  the  interests  of  his  firm. 

’15— Mrs.  Eleanor  P.  Eels  of  Association 
House,  Chicago,  is  in  Europe  and  will  re- 
turn about  the  middle  of  June. 

*15— Margaret  AV.  Doerschuk  sailed  April 
20  for  a ten  weeks’  holiday  in  France, 
England,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

’IT — Norman  L.  P.  Hill  is  the  author  of 
a recent  book.  “ The  Public  International 
Conference,”  published  by  the  Stanford 
University  Press.  Mr.  Hill  is  associate 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

’IS,  ’19— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
B.  Grillith  (Martha  Noble),  on  April  IS, 
a son. 

’19 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  Harold  Prasse 
(Fanny  Dietrich)  have  a daughter,  Carol 
Ann,  born  on  March  23  in  Cleveland. 

’20— Imogene  Mcllvain  of  Pasadena. 

Calif.,  and  Stanton  Addams,  son  of  Pro- 
bate Judge  George  S.  Addams,  ’00,  of 
Cleveland,  were  married  April  30,  in  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Addams  is  a police  judge  of 
East  Cleveland,  where  they  will  make 
their  home. 

’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  AV.  Andrews, 
Jr..  G31  AV.  152nd  Street,  New  York  City, 
left  for  a vacation  in  Dakota  June  1st. 
Mr.  Andrews  will  attend  a Bankers’  Con- 
ference as  representative  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  June  G-7,  at 
Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  and  June  11-12,  Mi- 
not, N.  D. 

'21,  ’22 — Born,  to  Dan  Theodore  Bradley 
and  Eloise  Smiley  Bradley,  a son,  Dan 
Fa  dim  m Bradley  V,  on  April  2G,  at  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

’21— Arthur  A.  Wedel  will  hold  for  the 
second  year  the  Eleanor  Tatum  Long  fel- 
lowship in  structural  geology  at  Cornell 
University. 

’22— Dr.  Harold  Dietrich  has  been  pro- 
moted from  instruetorship  to  an  assistant 
professorship  in  chemistry  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

’22-’25— The  engagement  of  Mina  Marean 
to  Guy  AA\  Belcher  was  announced  by 
Mrs.  Marean  at  a musicale  in  Denver 
March  10.  Miss  Marean  has  been  teach- 
ing in  Denver  since  she  graduated  from 
Boston  University. 

’23-’2S — Paul  L.  Jones  is  a cadet  in  the 
Army  Flying  School.  lie  is  at  March 
Field,  Riverside,  Calif.,  until  July  1,  and 
will  then  go  to  Texas  for  four  more 
months  of  advanced  work. 

'23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  R.  Hobby 
(Tliesbe  Galamie)  sailed  on  March  10  for 
Hamburg,  Germany.  Mr.  Ilobby  is  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Fisk  Tire  interests  in 
Germany.  En  route  they  disembarked  at 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  stopped  at  Brussels 
and  at  Cologne.  Their  address  is  now 
Fisk  Tire  Co.,  in.  b.  h.,  Bugenliagen 
slrasse  G,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

m’23-  D.  Norman  Craig,  who  has  been 


teaching  and  doing  chemical  research  at 
(he  University  of  Iowa,  where  he  recent- 
ly received  his  Ph.D.,  has  been  appointed 
to  u research  position  with  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  AVashiugton,  D.  C. 

’24— J.  Donald  liana  wait  has  received 
the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Physics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  AA’iscousin,  where  he  has  con- 
tinued for  the  past  year  as  instructor  in 
Physics.  He  has  been  granted  a National 
Research  Fellowship  for  study  in  Physics 
during  the  year  1929-30.  The  place  for 
study  is  as  yet  undecided,  but  he  hopes  to 
find  a good  Oberlin  Club  at  whatever 
place  it  turns  out  to  be. 

’24— Frank  L.  Huntley,  instructor  of 
English  composition  and  literature  for  the 
past  two  years  in  Oberlin,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  professor  of  English  liter- 
ature at  Doshisha  University,  Kyoto, 
Japan.  In  addition  to  teaching,  Mr.  Hunt- 
ley  will  undertake  the  remodeling  of  the 
entire  department  of  English.  During 
his  first  two  years  at  Doshisha  he  intends 
to  make  a thorough  study  of  Japanese 
language  and  literature.  After  three  more 
years  the  Huntleys  will  return  to  the 
United  States  via  the  Suez  Canal  and  Eu- 
rope. 

’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  AValter  Ivrieger  (Jes- 
sie C.  L.  Greer)  are  living  at  1138  Far- 
well  Avenue,  Chicago. 

’24 — Alice  Simpson,  since  February  1, 
has  been  in  the  Reference  department  of 
the  Akron  Public  Library.  Her  address  is 
G4G  Minerva  Place. 

’25— Dorothy  M.  Bell,  who  is  taking  her 
master’s  degree  at  Smith  College  this 
year,  will  act  as  Latin  critic  teacher  in 
the  Oberlin  high  school  next  year.  Aliss 
Bell  taught  Latin  in  the  Amherst  high 
school  from  1925-28. 

c’25— Presenting  programs  of  works  of 
the  American  composers,  Edward  Shippin 
Barnes,  Philip  James  and  Leo  Sowerby, 
J.  Stuart  Constantine  played  two  organ 
recitals  in  the  University  Chapel  at  Prince- 
ton on  April  10  and  17.  Mr.  Constantine 
is  in  the  Graduate  College  at  Princeton 
this  year. 

’25— Robert  C.  AVilliams,  who  is  receiv- 
ing his  Ph.D.  degree  in  chemistry  from 
Leland  Stanford  University  this  June,  has 
accepted  a position  as  research  chemist 
with  the  Firestone  Rubber  Company  of 
Akron. 

’25— Giles  E.  Dawson  holds  a fellowship 
in  English  at  AArestcrn  Reserve  University 
for  the  year  1929-30. 

’25— Ernest  F.  Edmunds,  Oberlin  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology  ’29,  is  the  holder 
of  the  Monroe  Fellowship,  Oberlin  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology,  for  1929-30. 

’25— Giles  E.  Dawson,  an  instructor  in 
(lie  College  for  AVomen,  AVcstern  Reserve* 
University,  since  1020.  has  a graduate  fel- 
lowship in  English  at  the  AVestern  Re- 
serve University  for  next  year. 

’23— On  May  11  AA’ilhelmina  Taylor  and 
Murray  O.  Klingamnn  of  Albany.  N.  A., 
were  married  In  Newark,  N.  J.  Dorothy 
Shaw,  '24,  was  one  of  the  attendants. 
Among  other  Oberlin  guests  were  Mar- 
tha Turklev,  ’28,  nml  Mary  MeMenemy 
Crocket t . ’21.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klingaman 
are  at  home  at  90  Morton  Avenue.  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

c‘25— Miss  Catharine  Shellenberger  of 
Carroll,  Iowa,  was  married  April  3 to 
Kenneth  K.  Holley,  also  of  Carroll.  He 


Is  associated  with  his  father  in  the  Hol- 
ley Music  House.  They  are  living  in  the 
Seizer  apartments  in  Carroll. 

*26— Walter  M.  Chappell  has  been  reap- 
pointed a graduate  assistant  in  geology  at 
the  University  of  Washington  for  next 
year. 

*26— Monty  Doane  will  be  at  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  next  year.  He 
holds  a scholarship  in  the  Medical  School. 

'20— Harris  E.  Phipps  is  the  holder  of 
the  Illinium  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  it  has  recently  been 
announced. 

*20— Charlotte  E.  Webster  holds  a fel- 
lowship in  geology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  1929-30. 

’2G — S.  Lucia  Keim  of  202  Dudley  Ave- 
nue, Narbeth,  Pa.,  took  examinations  for 
her  master's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  May  22.  She  has  been  ap- 
pointed lecturer  at  the  University,  also 
granted  a scholarship  toward  Pli.D.  work 
for  1929-30. 

'26 — Phyllis  Osborn  of  Cold  water,  Mich., 
teaching  this  year  at  Iveuova,  W.  Va.,  is 
planning  to  work  in  the  Child  Guidance 
Clinic  this  summer. 

*26— Theodore  W.  Schempp.  who  has 
been  studying  in  Paris,  was  called  home 
in  January  by  the  death  of  his  father. 

’26— Thomas  J.  B.  Wenner,  instructor  in 
government  at  Washington  Square  College 
of  New  York  University  and  supervisor  of 
the  university’s  bureau  of  lectures  and 
broadcasting,  has  accepted  a teacher's  fel- 
lowship in  international  law  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1929-30,  awarded  him  by  the 
committee  on  international  law  fellow- 
ships of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Wenner  will  study  in  the  University  of 
Geneva. 

c'27— Harold  Cook  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion as  director  of  music  in  Franklin  Col- 
lege, Franklin,  Ind.  Mr.  Cook  spent  the 
lirst  3' ear  after  his  graduation  studying 
in  Paris  and  this  year  has  been  a gradu- 
ate student  in  Oberlln. 

-7 — Lillian  Lauderdale,  with  her  mother, 
of  Oberlin,  will  travel  abroad  this  sum- 
mer in  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  E.  Lord's 
party,  sailing  from  New  York  on  June  21. 
Lillian  is  to  teach  French  In  the  high 
school  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y\,  next  year. 

’27— Lois  Brunton  Pollard  of  Oak  Park, 
111,  was  married  Friday  evening.  May  3, 
to  George  Preueil,  also  of  Oak  Park. 
Kuth  Eiehley,  ’23,  of  Pittsburgh,  Geral- 
dine Smith,  '27,  of  Elyria,  and  Ruth  Hay- 
ward, ’27,  of  Chicago,  were  in  her  wed- 
ding party.  Dr.  Ernest  Bourner  Allen, 
t 03,  performed  the  ceremony.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Preueil  are  living  at  227  Washing- 
ton Blvd.,  Oak  Park,  after  two  weeks  in 
the  South. 

'27— Robert  Leahy  has  recently  taken  a 
position  in  the  trust  department  of  the 
Midland  Bank.  Cleveland. 

’27— Helen  Martin  has  been  awarded  a 
teaching  assistantship  at  the  Institute  of 
Child  Welfare  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota for  the  coining  year. 

'27— John  B.  McKolvoy.  m'28,  Ims  boon 
granted  a graduate  fellowship  In  chemis- 
try at  Western  Reserve  University  for  next 
year.  Mr.  MeKelvey's  home  is  in  Tv- 
rone,  Pa. 

ex-27— The  engagement  of  Earl  C.  Adams 
to  Isobel  O.  Traqnair,  '28,  was  announced 
recently.  Mr.  Adams  is  completing  work 
for  his  A.B.  degree  in  Oberlin  this  year. 


Interior  view,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.  • 

Riddle  & Riddle,  Architects.  H.  B.  Barnard,  Builder. 

Fine  Enough  for  All 
Interior  Work 


FOR  interior  as  well  as  for  ex- 
terior use,  architects  use  Indiana 
Limestone.  The  all-stone  exterior, 
so  much  admired,  is  not  prohibitively 
expensive.  New  methods  and  large 
scale  production  of  Indiana  Lime- 
stone make  this  beautiful,  light- 
colored  natural  stone  moderate  in 
cost. 

The  texture  of  Indiana  Limestone 
varies  from  the  almost  invisibly  fine 
to  rather  granular.  This  stone,  while 
not  too  hard  to  be  cut  with  the 
greatest  ease  into  any  required 
shapes,  yet  is  tough  enough  to  be 
deeply  undercut  and  carved  into 


the  most  delicate  ornament  and 
tracery.  When  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a time  in  a building,  it  becomes 
seasoned  and  is  then  quite  hard  and 
practically  everlasting. 

Let  us  send  you  our  illustrated 
booklet  showing  samples  of  school 
and  collegiate  buildings  of  the  bet- 
ter type.  Many  trim  as  well  as  all- 
stone buildings  are  shown  in  its 
pages.  A reading  of  this  booklet 
will  give  you  a clear  picture  of  what 
is  being  done  the  country  over  in 
college  buildings.  For  the  booklet, 
address  Dept.  838,  Service  Bureau, 
Bedford,  Indiana. 


INDIANA  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 

Qeneral  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana  Executive  Offices : Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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After  College  What? 

The  Drexel  Institute 
Library  School 

Offers  a one-year  course  for 
college  graduates,  and  prepares 
students  for  all  types  of  library 
service. 

PHILADELPHIA 


G II F T S 

for  the 

GRADUATE 


HAYLOR’S 

BOOKS  STATIONERY  GIFTS 

15  West  College  Street 
OBERLIN 


John  Hancock  Series 

A Problem  for 
Home  Makers 

Is  the  management  of 
The  Family  Income. 

OUR  Home  Budget  Sheet 

is  designed  to  cover  one 
month’s  record  of  income  and 
outgo. 

It  is  an  Account  Sheet  for  both 
the  Beginner  and  the  Budget- 
wise. 

Sent  FREE  on  request. 


Inquiry  Bureau 


197  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Please  send  me  FREE  copy  of  the  John 
Hancock  Home  Budget  Sheet.  (I  en- 
close 2c.  to  cover  postage.) 

Name 

Address 


A.G. 

Ooer  Sixty-six  Years  in  Business 


ex-’27— William  S.  Stimson  was  married 
to  Miss  Lorna  M.  Godfrey  of  Chicago,  on 
May  4,  at  the  Shoreland  Hotel,  Chicago. 
They  are  living  at  1303  Greenleaf  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

’27— Catherine  R.  Chase  will  be  graduate 
assistant  in  geology  at  Radcliffe  College 
next  year.  She  has  been  an  assistant  at 
Mt.  Holyoke  this  past  year. 

'27— Mark  W.  Eccles  is  the  holder  of 
the  Charles  Dexter  Scholarship  in  English 
at  Harvard  University  for  next  year. 

•27— Gladys  E.  M.  Whitt  and  Robert  A. 
Lees  will  be  married  June  9 in  Oberlin. 
Mr.  Lees,  now  completing  his  work  for 
the  A.M.  degree  in  Chemistry,  has  re- 
fused a fellowship  awarded  him  at  Leland 
Stanford  University  to  accept  a research 
position  in  Akron  with  the  American 
Anode  Company. 

27 — Clayton  S.  Ellsworth  has  been  ap- 
pointed a graduate  assistant  in  History 
at  Cornell  University. 

’27— Alice  Catherine  Ferguson  has  been 
appointed  a research  assistant  in  Latin 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

'27 — Martin  L.  Grant  is  a graduate  as- 
sistant in  Botany,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, for  the  coming  year. 

27 — Florien  ITeiser  will  hold  the  Cleve- 
land Foundation  Fellowship  for  study  iD 
Psychology  at  Columbia  University  next 
year. 

*27 — Helen  Martin  holds  a graduate  as- 
sistantship  in  philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  for  the  coming  year. 

’27— Leona  E.  Massoth  holds  a fellow- 
ship in  sociology,  School  of  Social  Work, 
Smith  College,  for  the  coming  year. 

’27 — Donald  H.  Wheeler  will  be  a fellow 
In  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land next  year. 

’27— Clinton  W.  Root,  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  Oberlin  for  the  year  192S-29,  will 
hold  a teaching  fellowship  in  chemistry 
at  the  Medical  School,  Western  Reserve 
University. 

c'28—  Ruth  Bachmann,  who  has  been 
studying  this  year  at  Boston  University, 
will  start  work  in  the  fall  as  a piano  anil 
theory  instructor  at  Earlham  College, 
Richmond,  Ind. 

'28— Barbara  D.  Shattuck  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  was  married  at  her  home  on 
April  20  to  Mr.  Frank  E.  Fuller,  Jr.,  also 
of  Springfield.  Mr.  Fuller  is  connected  with 
the  Springfield  branch  office  of  the  Aetna 
Casualty  & Surety  Co.  They  are  in  their 
own  home  at  51  Perkins  Street,  Spring- 
field. 

*28 — Louise  Barnes  died  on  April  25.  She 
had  been  teaching  at  Lincoln  Academy, 
Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.  Her  home  was  in 
Oberlin. 

’28— Albert  A.  Roden,  now  studying  in 
the  graduute  college,  Princeton,  for  the 
A.M.  degree  in  political  science,  has  been 
appointed  preceptor  in  that  department 
for  the  year  1929-30. 

’28 — Eleanor  R.  Andrews  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  of  foreign  languages 
at  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  for 
next  year.  She  will  return  home  from 
Europe  early  in  July. 

’28 — Marion  Child  has  been  awarded 
(he  Barr  Scholarship  In  Botany  for  next 
year  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

’28— Douglas  W.  Campbell  has  been  re- 
appointed a fellow  in  political  science  at 
Princeton  University  for  1929-30. 


'28— Angus  E.  Cameron  has  been  ap- 
pointed a graduate  assistant  in  chemis- 
try at  the  University  of  Minnesota  for 
next  year. 

'28— J.  Periam  Danton  has  been  ap- 
pointed resident  reference  librarian  at 
Williams  College.  He  is  taldng  his  B.S. 
in  library  science  at  Columbia  University 
on  June  4. 

'28  Frances  L.  Fuller,  a fellow  in  psy- 
chology at  Oberlin  this  year,  holds  the 
Susan  Linn  Sage  Scholarship  in  psychol- 
ogy. Cornell  University,  for  1920-30. 


Alumni  Business  Directory 


JOHN  M.  HALL 
attorney-at-law 
Cable  Address,  "McHall” 

701  Standard  Oil  Bldg.,  10th  and 
Hope  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


BARTHOLOMEW,  LEEPER  & 
McGILL — Attorneys-at-Law 
Engineer’s  Bank  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

R.  O.  Bartholomew,  ’05 
E.  W.  Leeper,  ’07  N.  W.  McGill,  ’07 


R.  H.  McKELVEY  & CO„  Inc. 

(R.  H.  McKelvey,  ’01) 

Every  Class  of  INSURANCE 
United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  Orient 
43  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


J.  Hugh  Smith,  M.  L.  A. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Land  Subdivision  Private  Estates 
School  Grounds  Cemeteries 

Parks  Playgrounds 


Become  a part  owner — under  the 
(Fred  F.)  FRENCH  PLAN— of  in- 
come producing  apartment  houses 
or  apartment  hotels  located  within 
feur  blocks  of  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, New  York  City,  at  a location 
where  exists  the  greatest  demand 
in  the  world  for  homes. 

Investments  may  be  made  from 
$100  to  $100,000.  You  have  safety — 
plus  6% — plus  the  redemption  of 
every  dollar  of  your  original  invest- 
ment— plus  50%  of  all  profits  dis- 
tributed from  the  operation  of  the 
property  thereafter.  Good  over-the- 
counter  market.  Send  for  litera- 
ture. 

E.  ALLAN  LIGHTNER,  ’03 
Fred  F.  French  Investing  Co. 
651  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Do  You  Feel  Safe? 

to  go  away  from  home  for  the  summer,  leaving  in  your  home  such 
things  of  value  as  your  jewelry,  silverware,  valuable  papers,  and 
keepsakes? 

At  “The  Bank  on  the  Corner”  you  can  rent  for  a very  small 
sum  a Safety  Deposit  box  in  their  fire-  and  burglar-proof  vault, 
and  you  can  then  leave  home  with  a sense  of  security  and  with  your 
mind  at  ease. 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

“ON  THE  CORNER” 

O.  C.  McKEE,  Cashier. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 
FROM 

Oberlin  School  of  Commerce 

C.The  Summer  Term  at  O.  S.  C.  will  open  June  17,  1929,  at 
which  time  new  students  will  be  accepted  for  the  steno- 
graphic, secretarial  and  one-year  business  and  stenographic 
course  combined.  Pall  Term  will  open  September  3. 

C.The  demand  for  graduates  of  this  school  Is  greater  than 
usual  this  spring.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  they  have 
accepted  positions  in  Cleveland,  Akron,  Elyria,  Lorain, 
Wellington  and  other  places.  Several  students  have  left 
school  to  accept  positions  before  fully  completing  the 
course. 

C.  Morris  Pratt  of  Olena,  Ralph  Bingham  of  McConnells- 
ville,  and  Almon  Knittle  of  Huron,  all  went  to  Akron  re 
cently  to  accept  positions  with  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company. 

C.The  fact  that  this  school  admits  only  high  school  grad- 
uates is  creating  a great  demand  for  its  graduates.  Nat- 
urally more  advanced  courses  can  be  offered  in  a school 
where  all  are  high  school  graduates. 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Printers  of 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 
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'2S— J.  George  Ilnrrar  has  been  ap- 
pointed a graduate  assistant  in  botany  at 
Iowa  State  College  for  next  year. 

’28— George  Hatch,  who  is  completing 
work  for  his  M.  A.  in  chemistry,  at  Obor- 
lin,  has  accepted  a position  with  the  Me- 
chanical Rubber  Company  of  Cleveland 
for  next  year. 

’2S— Clarence  V.  Iliulgins,  who  has  been 
doing  graduate  study  at  Oberlin  this  year, 
will  be  a graduate  assistant  in  psychology 
at  Oberlin  this  coming  year. 

’2S—  Gordon  Hughes  will  be  a graduate 
assistant  in  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  next  year. 

’28— Ladley  Husted  has  been  appointed 
a research  assistant  in  plant  pathology  at 
Cornell  University  for  this  coming  year. 

’28 — Harold  C.  Jones  will  be  a graduate 
assistant  in  Animal  Ecology  at  Oberlin 
College  for  1929-30. 

’28— Enid  Joyce  McGavran  holds  the 
Mary  MacKenzie  Lincoln  Scholarship  in 

Oberlin  Professional  and 
Business  Directory 

LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

21  South  Main  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  495  Oherlin,  Ohio 


DR,  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours — 9-12 ; 2-5. 

Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg,  i 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 
dentist 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


BE  HR’S  BOOT  SHOP 
15  North  Main  St. 
OBERLIN 


zoology  for  study  at  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  for  this 
summer. 

’28 — William  M.  McCord  will  be  re- 
search assistant  in  chemistry  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity for  the  year  1929-30. 

’28— Edith  E.  Noss  has  a reappointment 
as  holder  of  the  Taft  fellowship  in 
Classics,  University  of  Cincinnati,  for 
next  year. 

’28— Granville  A.  Quakenbush  has  been 
reappointed  graduate  asssitant  in  geology, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  for 
next  year. 

’28— Roland  Walker,  who  has  been  do- 
ing graduate  work  at  Oberlin  this  past 
year,  has  been  awarded  an  Oberlin  Schol- 
arship in  Zoology,  Marine  Biological  La- 
boratory. Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  for  the  sum- 
mer of  1929.  Next  year  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed graduate  assistant  in  biology, 
Yale  University. 

’28— James  W.  Wickenden,  graduate 
student  at  Oberlin  this  year,  holds  an 
Oberlin  Scholarship  in  Zoology,  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
for  the  coming  summer. 

’2S,  ’24-’2S— The  engagement  of  Edgar 
Gausby  and  Mary  Bliss  was  announced 
recently. 

’28— Warren  B.  Manhard  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  membership  in  Delta  Sigma 
Rlio,  honorary  debate  fraternity,  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Utterback  of  Oberlin,  who 
has  the  power  to  select  one  each  year. 
Mr.  Manhard  was  for  two  years  a mem- 
ber of  the  intercollegiate  debate  team  and 
of  the  Forensic  Union,  of  which  he  was 
organizer  and  first  president.  Last  year 
he  won  the  Grove  Patterson  debate  prize 
given  annually  to  the  best  debater  on  the 
campus.  Mr.  Manhard  is  now  at  Harvard 
Law  School. 

’2S— Irene  Campbell,  Shanghai,  China, 
has  been  elected  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Shanghai. 


Enters  Grand  Opera 

Araxie  M.  Hagopian,  who  since 
graduating  from  the  Conservatory  in 
1925,  has  been  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  Julliard  Musical  foundation,  two 
years  in  New  York  and  the  past  win- 
ter in  Dresden,  Germany,  has  accept- 
ed a one-year  contract  to  sing  with 
the  Dusseldorf  (Germany)  Opera 
Company,  as  soprano  lead. 

The  contract  was  selected  as  the 
better  of  two  offered  her  immediately 
following  her  appearance  as  “ Senta,” 
soprano  lead,  in  Wagner’s  “Flying 
Dutchman,”  at  Aussig,  Czechoslova- 
kia, the  week  preceding  Easter.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  Ger- 
man artists  are  jobless,  without  con- 
tracts of  any  sort,  this  offer  to  appear 
with  one  of  the  leading  opera  com- 
panies of  Germany  is  happy  proof  of 
her  ability,  which  we  who  knew  and 
heard  her  while  in  Oberlin,  1922-25, 
were  confident  would  some  day  be  ac- 
claimed. 


GIBSON’S 

Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


PICTURES  of  ALUMNI 
J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 

Telephone  205 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELERY 
Will  Gladly  Send 
Selection  on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


DALTON’S  BOOT  SHOP 


33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


REAL  ESTATE 
To  Rent  or  Purchase 

T.  J.  RICE 

35  W.  College  Oberlin,  O. 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELRY 


21  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 
In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 
WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 
"The  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


OBERLIN  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

A two-year  course  preparing  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teaching.  Dormitories. 
Expenses  moderate.  An  accredited  school  with  national  patronage 

FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS 

Miss  Rose  Dean,  125  Elm  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Special  Prices  on  Some  of  the  Popular 
and  Standard  Books 


NOTICE  THE  FOLLOWING  FOR  $1.00 


Autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
Eminent  Victorians — Strachey. 

Revolt  in  the  Desert — Lawrence. 

Bird  Neighbors — Blanchan. 

Edge  of  the  Jungle — Beebe. 

In  Brightest  Africa — Akeley. 

Jungle  Days — Beebe. 

The  New  Decalogue  of  Science— Wiggam. 
Book  of  Operas — Krehbiel. 

Abraham  Lincoln — Gharnwood. 

Send  for  catalogues. 


Creative  Chemistry — Slosson. 

Disraeli  and  Gladstone — Somerville. 

Count  Luckner — the  Sea  Devil — Lowell 
Thomas. 

Dream  Days — Kenneth  Grahame. 

Golden  Age — Kenneth  Grahame. 

Nonsens  Novels — Leacock. 

Haunted  Bookshop — Morley. 

Jeremy — Walpole. 

The  New  Age  of  Faith — Langdon-Davles. 
There  are  many  others  at  above  price. 


A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Hampton 
Amherst,  Mass.,  Lord  Jeffery 
Atlantic  City, N.J.,  Colton  Manor 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Southern 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Bethlehem 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine 
Sprucewold  Lodge,  summeronly 
Boston,  Mass.,  Bellevue 
Chicago,  III.,  Allerton  House 
Chicago,  111.,  Blackstone 
Chicago,  111.,  Windermere 
Cleveland,  O.,  Allerton  House 
Columbus,  O.,  Neil  House 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Book-Cadillac 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  Winfield-Scott 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Californian 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  Weldon 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

George  Washington 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Phoenix 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Lincoln 
Miami,  Fla.,  Ta-Miami 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nicollet 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 

Woodrow  Wilson 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Taft 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Monteleone 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fraternity  Clubs  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Warwick 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Westbury 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Oakland 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Schenley 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Providence-Biltmore 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Powers 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Hotel  Jefferson 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Palace 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Jermyn 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Dessert 
Springfield,  111.,  St.,  Nicholas 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse 
Urbana,  111.,  Urbana-Lincoln 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Willard 
WilkesBarre,  Pa., 

Mellow-Sterling 


If  you  travel  to  any  extent  you  should  have 
in  your  possession  at  all  times  an  introduction 
card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alum- 
ni Hotels... It  is  yours  for  the  asking... It 
assures  courteous  attention  to  your  wants  and 
an  extra  bit  of  consideration  that  frequently 
means  much. 

Your  alumni  association  is  participating  in 
the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  Plan  and 
has  a voice  in  its  efforts  and  policies.  At  each 
alumni  hotel  is  an  index  of  resident  alumni  for 
your  convenience  in  looking  up  friends  when 
traveling.  Other  desirable  features  are  in- 
cluded. 

If  you  wish  an  introduction  card  to  the  man- 
agers of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels,  write 
to  your  Alumni  Secretary  or  use  the  coupon. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  INC. 

369  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  369  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Kindly  send  me  an  Introduction  Card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels. 

College Year 


Nar>ie__ 
Address 
City 


State 


